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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 





BETTER LIBRARIES FOR MORE PEOPLE 


LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Testimony before Congress in 1956 
revealed that twenty-seven million 
children and adults in the United 
States, or about one out of every six, 


-had no access to books and informa- 


tion through a local public library. 
It was also disclosed that fifty-three 
million more citizens had only very 
inadequate public library service. The 
large proportion of these eighty mil- 
lion people, it was found, live in the 
tural and urban fringe areas of the 
country. 

To help correct this serious de- 
ficiency in the Nation’s educational 
system, the 84th Congress passed the 
Library Services Act which was 
signed by President Eisenhower on 
June 19, 1956. The purpose of the 
Act is “to promote the further de- 
velopment of public library services 
in rural areas without such services 
or with inadequate services.” The 
Act authorizes an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 a year for a five-year 
period. 

The best sources of information on 
State and local library programs 
digible for inclusion under the Li- 
brary Services Act are the State li- 
brary extension agencies in each of 
the States, since these agencies are 
charged with the responsibility of 
formulating and carrying out this 
tural public library development pro- 
gram. At the Federal level, the Act 
is administered by the U. S. Com- 
Missioner of Education. This re- 
sponsibility has been added to the 
functions of the Library Services 
Branch of the Office of Education. 

These are some of the principal 


provisions of the Library Services 
Act: 

1. Each State must prepare a 
State plan for the development 
of public library service to rural 
areas. 

2. This plan must be submitted 
by an authorized State library 
agency and the administration 
of the plan shall be in the hands 
of this agency. The policies and 
methods of administration of 
each plan are those which the 
State library agency certifies 
will, in its judgment, assure the 
use of State, local and Federal 
funds under the plan to maxi- 
mum advantage. 

3. The Act defines a “rural area” 
as any place of 10,000 popula- 
tion or less. The Act permits 
the utilization of funds by 
urban libraries for the purpose 
of extending public library serv- 
ice to rural areas. 

4. Funds under a State plan may 
be used for salaries, books and 
other library materials, library 
equipment, and for all other 
operating expenses, but not for 
the purchase or erection of any 
building or for the purchase of 
any land. 

5. Funds appropriated under the 
Act are allotted to the States 
on a matching basis. Each 
State receives a basic allotment 
of $40,000 which it matches ac- 
cording to a formula based on 
the State’s per capita income. 
Additional funds are allotted 
based on the rural population 
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of the State as compared to the 
rural population of the United 
States. 

6. In order to remain eligible for 
the Federal grant, State ex- 
penditures for all public library 
service must be maintained at 
least at the same level as in 
Fiscal 1956 and State and local 
expenditures for rural public li- 
brary service must also be 
maintained at the 1956 level. 


For Fiscal 1957, Congress appro- 
priated $2,050,000 which provided the 
basic $40,000 grant to each of the 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and $10,000 for the Virgin 
Islands. 

The results of the Library Services 
Act have already been significant. 
The 1957 Utah State Legislature es- 
tablished its first State library agency 
in order to carry out this rural li- 
brary extension program. The Ari- 
zona State Legislature in its 1957 ses- 
sion approved an emergency appro- 
priation to begin the first library 
extension program in the State. The 
New Mexico State Legislature also 
passed an emergency appropriation 
to enable the State library agency to 
match for the Federal grant. Many 
other State Legislatures have already 
passed increased appropriations for 
rural public library service for Fiscal 
1958. 


By May 1957, 38 states had sub- 
mitted State plans for the improve- 
ment and extension of public library 
service to rural areas and 35 State 
plans had been approved. Programs 
for the fiscal year which ends on 
June 30, 1957, under these plans, in- 
clude the purchase of 27 bookmobiles 
and the expenditure of over $2,000,- 
000 for books for rural public li- 
braries. 


Since this is a demonstration pro- 
gram, the Library Services Act au- 
thorized the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to make studies, investi- 
gations and reports of values, meth- 
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ods and results of the varied pro- 
grams being originated by the States 
to improve and extend rural public 
library service. These demonstra- 
tions already include the establish- 
ment of bookmobile service to rural 
areas, strengthening of consultant 
and reference services of State Li- 
braries, the organization of county 
and regional library demonstrations, 
and the establishment of branches of 
State Libraries in rural areas. 

This new program comes at a 
time when the potential users of pub- 
lic library service are increasing rap- 
idly in number every year. There is 
a distinct correlation between the 
higher educational level of our grow- 
ing population and the demand and 
need for good public library service. 
In this period of rapid social, po- 
litical, and technical change, it is 
more important than ever that all 
of the people have the opportunity 
to do independent reading, study, 
and research and participate in the 
educational services a good public 
library can provide. It is also for- 
tunate that the first year of the Li- 
brary Services Act also coincides with 
the year in which the American Li- 
brary Association has come forward 
with new public library standards to 
meet current needs. This is also the 
year in which the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is promoting library 
development through its national 
“Operation Library” project. 

In signing the Library Services Bill 
in June 1956, President Eisenhower 
said: 

“The Library Services Bill, 
which I have today signed into 
law, represents an effort to stim- 
ulate the States and local com- 
munities to increase library serv- 
ices available to rural Americans. 
It shows promise of leading to 4 
significant enrichment of the lives 
of millions of Americans, which, I 
am confident, will be continued by 
the States when this limited Fed- 
eral program comes to an end.” 
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THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT IN ILLINOIS 


DELAFAYETTE REID 
Assistant State Librarian 


Since the passage of the Library 
Services Act in June, 1956, Illinois, 
along with most other states, has 
taken steps to utilize the program. 
The Illinois plan for implementing 
the Act was approved by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare on April 2, 1957. A 
copy of the Illinois program, “A 
Plan For Further Extension of Pub- 
lic Library Services To Rural 
Areas,” is printed in this issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

As authorized by the Act, every 
state receives a $40,000 basic grant 
for the first fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957. All Federal funds must be 


matched on a sliding scale according 


to a formula based on the per capita 
income of the state as compared to 
the national per capita income. 
Therefore, Illinois, with a high per 
capita income, must match the first 
grant with $62,828. 

As designated in the Act, the state 
library agency administers the avail- 
able funds. Essentially, the Illinois 
plan is twofold: (1) to expend Fed- 
eral funds and provide State Library 
assistance for those rural communi- 
ties whose plans for improved rural 
library service meet specifications of 
the Selection Committee, established 
by the plan; and (2) to strengthen 
the Illinois State Library extension 
services, where necessary. This Selec- 
tion Committee is composed of three 
fepresentatives from Illinois State Li- 
brary and of three members of IIli- 
nois Library Association appointed 
by the Association’s president. 

To determine which communities 
should receive assistance, the Selec- 
tion Committee will use two criteria 
for evaluation: (1) the recently pub- 
lished Public Library Service (ALA); 
and (2) the evidence which assures 
the probability that the library re- 


ceiving funds can establish self-sup- 
port after Federal-State assistance is 
terminated. 

The eligibility for receiving funds 
is, of course, determined by the Act. 
The Federal government, through the 
Act and subsequent regulations, has 
stated two restrictions; otherwise, the 
distribution of money is to follow the 
approved Illinois plan. The restric- 
tions limit the use of funds to in- 
corporated or unincorporated areas 
where libraries (or proposed librar- 
ies) serve a population of 10,000 or 
fewer people. Urbanized areas de- 
termined by the 1950 Illinois Census 
are not eligible to receive funds for 
expenditure within the urbanized 
area, i.e., Cook County; parts of Du- 
Page, Lake, and Will counties; and 
areas around East St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Decatur, Danville, Peoria, Mo- 
line, and Rockford. (See map, p. 
166.) 

The second stipulation prohibits 
the use of money for library build- 
ings. The objectives of the Act are 
to strengthen and extend library serv- 
ice to rural areas, not to render im- 
mediate aid to isolated and unrelated 
needs which may recur because the 
area involved is too small or the tax- 
able capacity of the area is such that 
it cannot maintain adequate library 
service. 

These restrictions help to focus at- 
tention on rural areas. It is hoped 
that financial support will stimulate 
communities to establish tax-sup- 
ported units and that from this ac- 
tivity new library buildings will fol- 
low as a natural consequence. 

It is to be remembered, of course, 
in regard to the first of these re- 
strictives, that an urbanized area 
may participate in the promotion of 
rural service under the Act as long 
as the monies are not expended for 
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library service within the urban area. 
Such action on the part of a city sys- 
tem may be desired, if the surround- 
ing areas are without experienced 
personnel and other adequate library 
service. An existing staff and collec- 
tion may provide the nucleus of a 
greatly expanded service which, in 
turn, benefits both the rural and the 
urban area. 


To receive assistance, a librarian or 
a group of librarians must submit 4 
plan to the Selection Committee. 
This formal presentation should con- 
tain three parts: (1) a written de 
scription of the proposed service; 
(2) a budget itemized in a prescribed 
form, which includes personnel, 
equipment, library materials, and 
other operating expenses; and (3) 
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evidence showing the capacity of the 
area covered by the plan to finan- 
cially support the new service once 
the assistance has ended. 

The individual plans must be 
adapted to the community, not to 
any predetermined scheme rigidly 
imposed by the Selection Committee. 
The Illinois plan makes it possible 
to vary local programs into several 
patterns: (1) city, village, township, 
or county library may extend its 
service to include an adjacent city, 
village, township, or county not pres- 
ently receiving library service; (2) 
two or more urban libraries may co- 
operate to provide library service to 
rural areas contiguous to both; (3) 
several small rural libraries may 
formally or informally extend serv- 
ice to their combined areas, or they 
may legally combine into a county 
or district library system; (4) re- 
gional service centers (State) may be 
established for those areas where 
population does not at present war- 
rant establishment of local library 
service or where it is not possible to 
bring about combination of existing 
local service into large enough units 
to insure successful operation. 

An indication of what information 
should be given in the plans can be 
obtained by reading section 5.0 of 
the Illinois program, printed in this 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

Two plans have been approved by 
the Selection Committee. Project 
One is under way for Warren-Hen- 
derson County. The Warren County 
Library situated at Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, has agreed to extend its service 
to include adjoining Henderson 
County (population 8,416) which did 
not at the time have any public li- 
brary service. Project Two is to be 
established in Carbondale in co-op- 
eration with the Southern [Illinois 
University Community Development 
Department to assist communities in 
twenty-one Southern Illinois coun- 
ties to provide library service where 
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none exists or to provide more ade- 
quate service in communities with 
libraries. 


These two projects cover extensive 
territory, i.e., two counties under 
the Warren-Henderson project and 
twenty-one counties under the Car- 
bondale program. The larger the 
geographic area and the more librar- 
ies co-operating in any one plan, the 
better the chance of success and the 
more likelihood that the State Li- 
brary will allocate funds to the area. 
It is recommended that areas plan in 
terms of regions with population of 
at least 25,000. 


As stated in the Act, money may 
be budgeted for the use of salaries, 
books, and other library materials, 
library equipment, and for all other 
operating expenses. Each plan must 
consist of an itemized budget, pre- 
pared (if necessary) with the assist- 
ance of the Illinois State Library’s 
consultant librarians. Once the plan 
has been approved by the Selection 
Committee, a contractual arrange- 
ment between the local area and the 
State Library will be made. 


When the contract has been signed, 
the State Library will administer the 
project by supplying money, ma- 
terials, equipment, and consultant 
service, if such advice is needed. The 
local area, in order to fulfill its agree- 
ment, must promote the expanded 
library service with every. means at 
its disposal and arrange for financial 
support before the period covered by 
the contract is over. If the new pro- 
gram is successful and the area agrees 
to support it, the materials and 
equipment provided under the Act 
will remain in the area; otherwise, 
they will be withdrawn and placed in 
other areas. 

This edition of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES contains several articles 
relating to the Library Services Act, 
to library standards, and to larger 
units of library service. For details of 
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the State Library’s function in pro- Librarians interested in taking ad- 
moting the Library Services Act, itis vantage of the Federal-State plan 
suggested that sections 3.0 and 5.0 of should address inquiries to the Illinois 
the Illinois program be read. State Library. 


THE ILLINOIS PLAN FOR 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


TO RURAL AREAS 


The State library administrative agency of Illinois hereby submits its 
State plan for the further extension of public library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services, as provided for in Public 
Law 597, 84th Congress, 2d Session, as amended. 


1.0 The State Agency 


1.1 Name of State Agency. The legal name of the State library adminis- 
trative agency, defined in section 9 (b) of the Library Services Act, 


1.2 


1.3 


is: 


Illinois State Library. 


Official Title of Officer. The official title of the officer of the State 
agency authorized to submit plan material is: Assistant State 
Librarian. 


Authority. Following is a brief description of the legal authority of 
the State agency to carry out the State plan: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The authority of the Illinois State Library to extend and de- 
velop public library services throughout the State, and to carry 
out the program provided by the State plan is derived from the 
following State Law: Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 
128, Section 12.5 (c), (d), (e), and (f). 

Authority of the Illinois State Library to receive and spend the 
Federal grant is derived from the following State Law: IIlinois 
Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 128, Section 12.12. 


The appropriation of State funds available for expenditure under 
the plan is included in the appropriation acts passed by the 
General Assembly each biennium. 


The authority of the Illinois State Library to supervise the ad- 
ministration of local agencies under the plan is derived pri- 
marily from contracts which will be drawn up between the 
Illinois State Library and the local agencies. Authority for the 
Illinois State Library to make such contracts is derived from 
Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 128, Section 12.12; au- 
thority is also derived from Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, 
Chapter 127, Sections 150 through 156, defining contractual serv- 
ice, commodities, personal service, equipment. For elective 
offices such as the Secretary of State under which the State 
Library operates, Illinois statutes do not state at present the 
specific terms for making contracts. Legislation outlining specifi- 
cally the conditions under which the Secretary of State can 
make contracts is being drafted for introduction into the Gen- 
eral Assembly now convened. 
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1.4 


Organization and Responsibility of the State Agency. 


(a&b) Following are the units of the State Library agency in- 
volved in the library extension program, and their pertinent 
functions: (For descriptions of the Administration, Extension, 
Public Services, and Technical Services Departments of the 
Illinois State Library see the following publications: TIIlinois 
Blue Book, “Tllinois State Library” section; and biennial reports 
of the State Library, published in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.) 

(c) Local agencies, if any, which will administer some of the State 
plan, are described as follows: Local public libraries or other 
legally constituted bodies (such as county boards of supervisors) 
may administer part of the Illinois State Plan (as described in 
section 3.2 below) under contracts which will provide for di- 
rection and supervision of their activity by State Library ad- 
ministrative or consultant personnel. 


2.0 Fiscal Provisions 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


The legal title and. official address of the State treasurer is: Elmer 
J. Hoffman, Treasurer of the State of Illinois. Springfield, Illinois. 
The legal authority of the State treasurer to receive and disburse 
Federal funds is: Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 130, Sec- 
tion 19a-19c. 

State law and practice provide as follows for the receipt, safeguard- 
ing, and accounting for Federal funds which are received by the 
State: Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 130, Section 19a-19c. 
In addition, the State Treasurer is bonded: I/linois Revised Statutes, 
1955, Chapter 130, Section 1, and may be sued on his bond: Iilinois 
Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 130, Section 6. 

Federal funds received by the State will be deposited as follows: 
Deposits of Federal funds will be made in accordance with Section 
19b, Chapter 130, Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955. 

The officer in the State who will requisition and approve the ex- 
penditure of any funds under the approved State plan is: The 
Assistant State Librarian, The Secretary of State’s Office. 

The officer in the State who will certify the payment of any funds 
under the plan prior to disbursement is: The Auditor of Public 
Accounts, The State Treasurer. The Auditor has nothing to do with 
disbursement of the special Federal grant held by the State Treas- 
urer as ex Officio custodian. (See Section 19c, Chap. 130, IIlinois 
Revised Statutes, 1955). In respect to payment from State appro- 
priations, payment is made by means of a warrant drawn by the 
Auditor upon the State Treasurer. 

The extent to which local officials will be responsible for the dis- 
bursement of funds under the approved plan is as follows: Local 
library boards will not be responsible for disbursements of funds. 
Contracts drawn between the Illinois State Library and the library 
boards will outline which expenditures are to be made, but actual 
disbursements will be made by the Illinois State Library. The 
Illinois State laws governing the powers of the library boards to 
enter into contracts are: Illinois Revised Statutes, 1955, Chapter 
81, Sections 5 (City), 11 (Town, village, and township), 18, 24, 
(County), 27.1, and 27.8 (District). 
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2.8 


2.9 


2.10 


2.11 


2.12 


2.13 


2.14 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


The following fiscal terms if used in State fiscal regulations and 

practice are defined and interpreted as follows: 

(a) Encumbrance: The setting up of charges covered by requisi- 
tions, purchase orders, contracts, and fixed charges. 

(b) Expenditure: The payment of vouchers by warrant issued by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts drawn on the State Treasurer. 
This applies to a disbursement of funds in the State Treasury 
pursuant to an appropriation. 


The fiscal years for State and local units participating in the plan 
are as follows: 

(a) State: From July 1 through June 30 of the following year. 
(b) Local Units: These vary in accordance with local practices. 


State law or regulation provides as follows with regard to alloca- 
tion of expenditures to different fiscal years when obligations carry 
from one fiscal year to another: Appropriations are for a biennium, 
and any obligation incurred during the first fiscal year of a bien- 
nium may be paid at any time during the second year of the bien- 
nium. However, obligations incurred must be paid by September 
30, following the end of the second year of the biennium. Funds 
lapse as of that date unless re-appropriated. 


The official State accounts showing receipis and disbursements under 
the approved State plan will be maintained by the following agency: 
The Auditor of Public Accounts, Springfield, Illinois; State Treas- 
urer of the State of Illinois, Springfield, Illincis. The Auditor of 
Public Accounts has nothing to do with disbursement of this special 
Federal fund granted to the State. He will draw a warrant on the 
State Treasurer in payment of vouchers against State appropriated 
funds. 


The various fiscal documents which will verify the information 
shown in the official State accounts will be located as follows: The 
Illinois State Library, Springfield; The Secretary of State’s Office, 
Springfield; The Auditor of Public Accounts, Springfield. 


Expenditures by the State agency under the approved State plan 
will be audited by State auditors as follows: All expenditures are 
subject to pre-audit in the Auditor’s office in that one copy of 
vouchers are forwarded to the Auditor’s office from the Secretary 
of State’s office. The Auditor of Public Accounts prepares the war- 
rant and sends it to the Treasurer for final validation. The Secretary 
of State’s Department is subject to a yearly post-audit by a private 
firm of certified public accountants who determine the nature and 
extent of the yearly audit. 

Local agencies participating in the State plan will be subject to 
audit or review by State auditors or examiners as follows: The 
Illinois State Library is not using local funds to match Federal 
allotments, and provision is not made for auditing local agencies. 
According to the contracts which will be drawn between the State 
Library and the local agencies, the State Library will supervise the 
program of the local agency. Materials and equipment acquired 
by the local agency will be paid for by warrants drawn on the State 
Treasurer, (except where amounts are payable from the Federal 
grant. See 2.11 above). 
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3.0 Policies and Methods of Administration 
3.1 General Aims and Policies of the Plan. Following are the general 


3.2 


aims and policies which will in the judgment of the State library 
administrative agency assure the use of funds under the State plan 
to maximum advantage in the further extension of public library 
services to rural areas without such services or with inadequate 
services. The aims of Illinois State Library’s extension program 
are to: (a) encourage the expansion of existing public library service 
or the establishment of new service where none exists so that eventu- 
ally all residents of Illinois will have access to free public libraries; 
(b) provide supplementary library materials and consultant service 
to those public libraries whose resources are inadequate to meet 
local needs; (c) provide direct service from the State Library to 
those individuals without public library service until local service 
is available. The first of these objectives will receive the major share 
of attention in our expanded program as it has hitherto been rela- 
tively undeveloped. 

Building on experience gained from demonstrations and from 
the establishment of State supported regional service centers, our 
policy will be to assist in the establishment of actual public library 
service at the local level on such bases that the service will be con- 
tinued with local and/or State support when Federal assistance has 
been withdrawn. In order to qualify for assistance, local com- 
munities will be required to form larger units of service through 
co-operative or contractual bases or by the organization of county 
or district libraries under Illinois statutory provisions so that the 
broader tax bases obtained will enable the library systems thus 
formed to give adequate service. 


To determine which of the rural areas in Illinois are “without 
public library service” or which have “inadequate service” a Selec- 
tion Committee has been formed. This Committee, composed of 
three State Library representatives and of three librarians appointed 
by the president of Illinois Library Association, will select the areas 
which should first receive assistance and determine the amounts of 
financial and other aid given. The Committee will use as its pri- 
mary criteria the recently published PUBLIC LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE: A GUIDE TO EVALUATION WITH MINIMUM STAND- 
ARDS (ALA, 1956). To determine which of several areas needing 
assistance will receive it, the secondary criteria will be: Does the 
area needing assistance have sufficient population and taxable ca- 
pacity to support the library service established with state assist- 
ance and to continue it at the same level after the period of Federal 
and State assistance is terminated? 


Methods of Administering the Plan. The following is a description 
of the types of extension activities and services to be undertaken 
by the State agency and the methods to be used in carrying them out: 


The major activities are stated briefly under point 3.1 of Gen- 
eral Aims and Policies of the Plan. The State Library extension 
service will be strengthened by the addition of more consultants 
and by re-organization of the State Library to permit greater atter- 
tion to be given to extension services without impairing other func- 
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tions of the State Library. In addition, Illinois Library laws are 
in the process of being revised, to facilitate the formation of county 
and district libraries. To guide the Selection Committee described 
under 3.1 above and to gain the desired objectives, four patterns of 
expanded rural public library service have been delineated. These 
were thought through with reference to the particular conditions ex- 
isting in Illinois and with specific geographic areas in mind: 

(a) A city, village, township, or county library may extend its 
service to include an adjacent city, village, township or county 
not presently receiving library service. 

(b) Two or more urban libraries may co-operate to provide library 
service to rural areas contiguous to both. 

(c) Several small rural libraries may co-operate to extend service 
to their combined areas formally or informally in a regional 
system, or by combining legally in a county or district library 
system. 

(d) Regional Service Centers may be established for those areas 
where population does not at present warrant establishment of 
local library service or where it is not possible to bring about 
combination of existing local service into large enough units to 
insure successful operation. 

These patterns are not mutually exclusive and features of any one 

may be used with the other three to form many different combina- 

tions of service. The following steps will be taken to implement the 
above program: 

(a) A continuing publicity campaign will be undertaken to mo- 
tivate local communities to improve their local library service 
and to apply to the State Library for assistance. This cam- 
paign will include, during the first year, a series of regional 
meetings to which key people interested in library service will 
be invited to meet with State Library representatives to discuss 
the Library Services Act and procedures for participating in a 
program of expanded rural library service. 

(b) Local communities will be encouraged to plan their programs 
of library service within the above patterns and submit detailed 
proposed programs to the Selection Committee. 

(c) Each program and proposed budget will be carefully examined 
according to the criteria outlined under General Aims and Poli- 
cies to the Plan. 

(d) A contract will be drawn detailing the complete program and 
the respective responsibilities of the local community and the 
State Library. The contract will stipulate among other things 
that the community receiving service in the expanded program 
must endeavor to insure continuance of the service by holding 
a referendum or by doing whatever is necessary to obtain finan- 
cial support needed before the period of direct Federal and State 
assistance has expired. 


4.0 Reports, etc. 


4.1 Reports. It is agreed that the Illinois State Library will make such 


reports as to categories of expenditures as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably require. 
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4.2 


4.3 


Promise to Repay. It is agreed that the funds paid under the Act 
shall be expended solely for the purpose for which paid and that 
the State will repay to the United States any funds which have been 
lost or diverted from the purposes for which paid. 


Free Public Library Services. All library services furnished under 
the plan are required, by regulation of the State agency, to be 
available free of charge to all members of the community, district, 
or region served. 


5.0 The State Program and Budget for the Fiscal Year 


5.1 


Program for the Fiscal Year. Following is a description of the pro- 


gram by projects designating the rural areas to be served for the 
fiscal year 1957. 


Project 1. Warren-Henderson County. The Warren County Li- 
brary situated at Monmouth will extend its service to include 
adjoining Henderson County (population 8,416) which does 
not at present have any public library service. 


Five stations will be established and served from Warren 
County Library in the following towns in Henderson County: 
Lomax, Biggsville, Raritan, Oquawka, and Stronghurst. 


Bookmobile stops will be scheduled in the following towns in 
Henderson County: Rozetta, Gladstone, Media, Terre Haute, 
Carmen, Skokokan, and Gulfport. 


Bookmobile stops will be scheduled at twenty-one different 
schools in towns in Henderson County. 


Materials and equipment to establish this service will be sup- 
plied through Federal and State funds available under the 
Library Services Act. A contract will be drawn between the 
Illinois State Library and the Warren County Public Library 
outlining the service to be given, the period which it will cover, 
and the respective responsibilities of the two parties. Included 
in the contract will be the stipulation that at the end of the 
demonstration period Henderson County will make necessary 
financial arrangements to continue the service established. 


Project 2. Carbondale. A regional librarian will be appointed to 
work with the already-established Community Development 
team which operates from the Southern Illinois University. The 
librarian will be supplied with a car, clerical assistance, books, 
and a budget for travel and promotion. The librarian will 
work with the Community Development team to promote pub- 
lic library service in the Southern Illinois area. At the end of a 
year after the program begins, the librarian will recommend 
the pattern of library service which will best serve this area. 
The initial period will be devoted to promoting and establish- 
ing various means of co-operation among existing libraries and 
to preparing the way for library service on a regional basis. 

Project 3. Library Extension to Rural Areas. In accord with its 


stated purposes, the State Library will continue to extend its 
library materials and consultant services to rural communities. 
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LIBRARY STANDARDS 





PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


RuTH W. GREGORY 
Librarian, Waukegan Public Library 


The American Library Association 
publication Public Library Service: A 
Guide to Evaluation, With Minimum 
Standards is a new approach to an 
old problem. It is a mid-century an- 
swer to the self-conscious questions 
which have plagued generations of li- 
brarians and trustees. 

Public Library Service came into 
existence at the insistence of the 
membership of the Public Libraries 
Division of the ALA that a restate- 
ment of public library standards in 
terms of up-to-date objectives, of 
quality in performance, and of fresh- 
ness of vision for long-range planning 
was a necessity. 

Early attempts to produce stand- 
ards for public libraries cover a 
period of at least four decades. 
Statements which have been devel- 
oped at varying intervals have 
naturally been molded by the times 
in which they were formulated. The 
first ALA committee on standards, 
established in 1916, was diverted 
from a study of general standards to 
a consideration of graded personnel 
and certification due to competition 
with civil service. A second commit- 
tee, which worked during the depres- 
sion, was responsible, albeit somewhat 
uneasily, for the dollar-per-capita 
formula. The well-known Post-War 
Standards came about as a part of a 
program of the National Resources 
Board which was charged with plan- 
ning for public work projects to be 
used in the event of a post-hostilities 
depression. The Post-War Standards 
combined quantitative and qualita- 
tive criteria. However, it was the 


numerical quotation which attracted 
popular attention, and percentages 
and other forms of mathematics were 
added to the profession’s jargon. The 
Post-War Standards was followed by 
the publication in 1948 of the Na- 
tional Plan, a volume which was the 
basis of many conference discussions 
but little action. 

It was agreed at the outset. that 
any new statement on public library 
service involving standards should be 
based as much as possible on qualita- 
tive criteria to avoid the self-limit- 
ing figures and formulas which in 
the long run provide nothing more 
than a mathematical exercise. It was 
the consensus of the participants that 
any quantitative standard to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the new state- 
ment should be one which would con- 
tribute to an evaluation of the quality 
of the public library’s objectives, re- 
sources, activities, achievements and 
plans. 

The project of writing a document 
to provide new standards was ap- 
proved by the Public Library Divi- 
sion in 1954. Funds were budgeted 
by the Division to initiate the work, 
a sum which was later supplemented 
by a large grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Board of the Divi- 
sion invited Dr. Lowell Martin, then 
chairman of the Division’s Library 
Development Committee, to plan and 
direct the project. Members of the 
Coordinating Committee were se- 
lected by Dr. Martin in consultation 
with the officers of PLD. The Co- 
ordinating Committee was composed 
of six people representing large and 
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small public libraries, both young 
and adult reader services and the 
main geographic areas of the country. 

The Coordinating Committee’s 
function was not only to share the re- 
sponsibility of authorship at various 
stages but to interpret the ideas and 
the judgment of individuals and 
groups on what the standards should 
be and how they could best be 
achieved. Many working papers were 
prepared and distributed for com- 
ment and criticism. Two working 
conferences involving large groups of 
people were held in 1954 and early 
1956. Although the heavy load of 
production was handled by Dr. Mar- 
tin and the members of the Coor- 
dinating Committee, Public Library 
Service, published by the ALA late 
in 1956, is in large measure a prod- 
uct of group thinking. 

Public Library Service, as its title 
indicates, is a tool for the evaluation 
of public library service. It was 
worked out for the use of librarians, 
boards of trustees, government of- 
ficials, and interested citizens in judg- 
ing the character and the quality of 
service and as a directive in planning 
for the future. 

The text of this document combines 
some seventy fundamental principles 
with one hundred and ninety-one 
standards as a guide to total evalua- 
tion of public library service. The 
forging of principles to standards was 
deliberately planned to assure a more 
meaningful assessment of service in 
terms of common aims of all public 
libraries, and the objectives, ma- 
terials, functions and personnel of in- 
dividual libraries. 

The emphasis is on quality of facili- 
ties and service, and the specific items 
state the absolute in minimum re- 
quirements for public library service 
in every community, not just the 
more fortunate. The document in no 
way sets a ceiling which could pos- 
sibly limit performance or planning. 
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The most important single idea in 
the document is the statement that 
public libraries working together can 
reach and maintain a high quality of. 
service for their constituents regard- 
less of the size or the location of any 
given community. It is obvious that 
small libraries alone cannot build up 
the resources or support new and es- 
sential activities needed to challenge 
and assist an educated citizenry in 
the atomic era. 

The idea of co-operation or co-or- 
dination between libraries of all sizes 
is the first step in the development of 
the system of libraries described in 
the second section of part one of 
Public Library Service. It is an idea 
which should not arouse any fear of 
loss of local identity or autonomy. 
It is a plan which is built upon the 
needs of the individual regardless of 
his base of operation rather than a 
theory which is structured downward 
from a superior organizational unit. 
The local library within easy access 
to people grows in stature rather than 
lessening in importance as the prin- 
ciples of a unified system are put into 
effect. 

Co-operation between public librar- 
ies has been talked about for years. 
The November, 1956, issue of the 
PLD Reporter describes some of the 
inter-library projects which are cur- 
rently under way in various parts of 
the country. Public Library Service 
and its correlation with the Library 
Services Act will undoubtedly stimu- 
late the profession into other co-op- 
erative channels. It is recommended 
that administrators and trustees with- 
in an area of easy communication ex- 
amine together the basic ideas in 
the document to determine a way in 
which a system of libraries can be 
inaugurated starting with their own 
locale. Public Library Service took 
two years, countless man-hours, and 
a lot of money to develop. It is up 
to the librarians in the field to make 
it a working document. 
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LET’S IMAGINE* 


FERN GARRETT 
Head of Circulation Department, Illinois State Library 


Last winter I heard a speaker tell 
a story about an elderly couple who 
had an old-fashioned Seth Thomas 
clock—the kind that strikes every 
half-hour and every hour in a loud 
firm tone. One night something went 
wrong with this clock; and in the 
wee morning hours it struck thirty- 
two times without stopping. By now 
Ma and Pa were both awake. 

Ma said, “Pa, what time is it?” 

Pa answered, “Ma, I don’t know 
what time it is now, but I know it 
is goldarn later than it has ever been 
before.” 

This story is not really funny. It’s 
too true. Whether the clock strikes 
thirty-two times or doesn’t strike at 
all, it’s still later than it has ever 
been before, and we librarians have 
much to do. 

Someone has said that our wonder- 
ful educational system has created 
a nation of people who can read, but 
it is up to librarians to create a na- 
tion of people who do read. Un- 
fortunately, most of us do not have 
a burning thirst for knowledge. The 
desire to learn for the majority of us 
is so weak that it is discouraged by 
the “slightest frowning aspect”; so it 
is.up to librarians not only to keep 
the door of the library open, but to 
see that the inside is so magnetic that 
people will want to come in. Dis- 
tributing knowledge, not storing it, is 
the duty of the librarian and his staff. 
Librarians, however, cannot do this 
alone. The trustees, representatives 
of the public, must see to it that li- 
brarians have a fair opportunity to 
do their work. The trustees, of course, 
must look to the appropriating body 
to furnish the money. 

But let us now forget libraries for 
a moment. I would like for you to 


* Talk given at spring Regional Mectings. 


think about the Main Street of your 
town as it was some twenty or thirty 
years ago. I would like for you to 
picture the changes that have taken 
place there. At the corner of Main 
and Elm Streets where Crane’s ap- 
pliance store now sells televisions and 
deep-freezes, Sam Jones had his gro- 
cery store. You went there fre- 
quently. You had to; your refriger- 
ator wasn’t large enough to house a 
week’s supply of groceries. But it 
was no trouble to go every day; you 
could drive right up and park in 
front of the store. You didn’t even 
have to spend a nickel for parking 
because there were no parking meters. 
Inside Sam’s store you found a long, 
narrow, dimly lit room. The meat 
counter was at the back, and the 
butcher cut off just exactly what you 
wanted and wrapped it in brown 
paper. You picked out the cookies 
you wanted from the various bins, 
and Sam sacked them up for you. 
There were no frozen foods, no paper 
towels, no instant coffee, no pie-crust 
mix. 

About this time, however, the first 
chain grocery store had come to 
town, and Sam was finding it pretty 
hard sledding to meet their prices. 
He explained to his customers that 
chain outfits received bigger dis- 
counts from wholesalers than he 
could, because they bought in much 
larger quantities. Then, too, he 
couldn’t ask his customers to pay 
cash right then during depression 
days, nor could he ask them to settle 
the accounts on his books long past 
due. Without capital he couldn’t buy 
new lights, new refrigerator counters, 
nor could he buy the vacant lot back 
of his store for a parking lot. Even- 
tually he had to close his doors. Now 
he works for the supermarket down 
the street. He receives a good salary 
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and he says he enjoys working with 
new equipment; he likes the co-op- 
eration in a big system of that kind. 

Across the street from Sam’s gro- 
cery store was Jim Stewart’s drug- 
store. You went there often for 
drugs, cosmetics, and ice cream. You 
could always find a friend having a 
nickel coke at the marble-topped 
soda fountain. Now the drugstore is 
run by Jim’s son for a drug concern. 
They have enlarged it by taking in 
the vacant room on the north where 
the post office was before the post 
office acquired a new building. There 
is a long modern lunch counter where 
the soda fountain was; and while you 
wait for your luncheon special, you 
can go to the other side and buy a 
bottle of aspirin or a length of gar- 
den hose. 

The Curran sisters had their notion 
store across the street, west. They 
had odds and ends—dishes, pots and 
pans, sewing machine needles; you 
bought films for your Brownie box 
camera there. The Mullan sisters, 
Sara and Jane, now have their card 
and gift shop in that room. The 
theater is in the same building but 
they have a new front, a new screen, 
new seats; and the technicolored pic- 
tures you see there now with the won- 
derful sound effects are a far cry 
from the black-and-white pictures 
shown in 1937. The bookstore is in 
the same place, but the proprietor 
is not making his money on books. 
He now sells cameras and camera 
equipment. Everyone is taking trips, 
and before they go they must have 
films for their three-dimensional and 
polaroid cameras. 


The red brick school at the end of 
Main Street looks much the same on 
the outside, but inside it has been 
completely remodeled and a big new 
addition has been added. In the side 
yard each day you see school busses. 
In 1937 only the children of the town 
attended this school, now the children 
of the surrounding countryside at- 
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tend. The Methodist church has just 
built a new addition, and the Cath- 
olic church is completing a new 
building. Yes, there have been many 
changes on Main Street, just as there 
have been changes in our homes and 
in our standards of living during the 
past twenty years. 


Now let’s think about the public 
library of your town. Have there 
been many changes there? Are you 
in the same building? Is your loan 
desk in the same spot? Is your chil- 
dren’s room in the same place? Is 
the telephone still a single extension? 
What about materials? You had 
books and magazines in 1937; do you 
have anything besides books and 
magazines now? How many of the 
books owned now were there in 1937? 
What about the patrons who come to 
your library? Are you serving the 
same type of patron you served in 
1937? 


Do you ever find your mind wan- 
dering in this way? You look up 
from your work one day and see 
little David Miller going toward the 
children’s room. David looks so 
much like his father, Marvin. It 
seems only yesterday that Marvin 
was David’s age, coming in every 
few days for books. He was such a 
cute little fellow. But, my goodness, 
when have you seen Marvin or his 
wife, Ruth? You must ask Marvin’s 
mother how they are the next time 
she comes in. She does come in fre- 
quently since Marvin’s father died. 
She likes to read novels to pass away 
the time. There’s Joe Miller, Marvin’s 
uncle, over in the reading room now. 
How that worthless character can be 
related to such a nice family you will 
never know—he never did an honest 
day’s work in his life. Now that he 
is too old to work, he sits in your 
reading room day in and day out, 
reading the newspaper or snoring and 
keeping the other readers from con- 
centrating. But of course you know 
why Marvin doesn’t have time to 
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come to the library—he’s a busy 
young lawyer, president of the Jay- 
cees, and likes to play golf. You 
really should call him and tell him 
about that new book on golf. Come 
to think of it, he called you a couple 
of months ago. He had heard that 
some libraries have films. He needed 
a film for a Jaycee program, and he 
wondered if you knew where he could 
get one. You explained, of course, 
that the library couldn’t afford to 
have films; you could get one from 
the University of Illinois for him, 
but that would take several days. 

You miss seeing Ruth, too. She’s 
such a nice person, but of course she 
doesn’t have time to read when she 
is raising three children and taking 
an active part in the League of 
Women Voters and the PTA. You 
were sorry you couldn’t review that 
book for the PTA when she asked 
you, but after all they had their 
meeting at 7:30 on Tuesday evening, 
and who would have kept the library 
open for you? The last time you saw 
Ruth, she had her sister with her. 
Her sister used to live in the city. 
She’d been accustomed to borrowing 
recordings at the city library, and 
she asked you if you had any square- 
dance records. You explained that a 
library of your size could not afford 
to have records. 

Do you ever find your mind 
wandering in that fashion? Or do 
you feel that you are serving every- 
one in town—the children, the young 
married people, the middle-aged, and 
the elderly people? Now if you will 
let your imagination run wild with 
me a little longer, I would like for 
you to imagine the following situa- 
tion. Tomorrow morning when you 
are working in your library, Ned 
Brown comes in. You’ve known Ned 
Brown all your life. You see him at 
church every Sunday, but you’ve 
never before seen him in the library. 
Ned and his wife sold their farm last 
year and moved to town; they bought 
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the Silvers’ old place. He has just 
received his first tax bill on city 
property, and he is aghast at its size. 
Checking over how the tax money 
is used, he finds that the library re- 
ceived $10,000 last year. So he de- 
cides to come in and look the place 
over. 

He eyes you in a stern fashion 
and says, “What in tarnation do you 
spend ten thousand dollars for 
around here? What in the world do 
we need a public library for? No one 
has time to read by the time they 
get their work done and look at TV. 
If anyone does want to read a book, 
Jim has good paperback books over 
here at the drugstore. You can buy 
them for a quarter or fifty cents, or 
you can buy a magazine. For that 
matter, I buy my grandson a paper- 
back everytime he goes to the super- 
market with me.” 

What is going to be your answer 
to Ned? Can you prove to him sat- 
isfactorily that you have spent that 
$10,000 for the good of the com- 
munity? Well, if you are the librar- 
ian of some libraries in this country, 
you could answer Ned in this fashion. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. I’m 
so glad you came in. Do let me show 
you the library. This is our chil- 
dren’s room. That group of small 
children by the fireplace is listening 
to Miss Mitchell tell a story. Miss 
Mitchell comes to our town every 
Wednesday morning at ten o’clock 
to tell stories. Mothers bring their 
children in, and while the story is 
being given, the mothers browse in 
the adult department. Miss Mitchell 
also comes to town every Saturday 
to tell stories to the older children. 
Take a look at this book. Aren't 
these pictures beautiful? Your grand- 
son would enjoy it, but a book like 
this cannot be bought at the super- 
market. 

“Now here is our audio-visual 
room. That lady there with the ear- 
phones is selecting some records to 
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take home. Oh, yes, we have all 
kinds of music on records. We also 
have recordings of political speeches 
and literature. This is our collection 
of films. We don’t have many films 
in stock; but we buy them co-oper- 
atively with other libraries in this 
neighborhood, and if we don’t have a 
particular film, we can usually find 
it or a substitute in another library 
close by. The projector there, we 
rent. That little gadget is a ceiling 
projector. Yes, we have books on 
films, and if you are in a hospital 
and are unable to hold reading ma- 
terial, the pages of a book can be 
reflected on the ceiling. That thing 
there? Oh, that’s our Recordak. Yes, 
we have all the local newspapers on 
films. The young man using it is 
from the Brownell Advertising Firm. 
He is looking up some event that 
happened in a neighboring town 
about twenty years ago. In these 
cabinets we have our picture col- 
lection, reproductions of famous 
paintings of all ages. You know 
Mary Jones, superintendent of the 
intermediate department at the 
church? She was in this morning to 
borrow a group of religious pictures 
for next Sunday. Many people bor- 
row pictures to give their homes a 
new spark of life. 

“Now this is our catalog room. 
That large truck outside the window? 
That’s our bookmobile. They’ve just 
loaded up to go out on their run. 
You will have to excuse the appear- 
ance of this catalog room; I’ve been 
weeding today.” 

Just then the telephone rings. You 
answer it, and Mrs. Smith wants to 
know if you have a certain book that 
was reviewed in last Sunday’s paper. 
You say, “Yes, we have that; it just 
came in this morning. It’s all cata- 
loged and ready. Drop in this after- 
noon and you can have it.” 

While you are talking on the tele- 
phone, Ned has picked up one of the 
books you are discarding. He asks, 
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“What do you mean by ‘weeding’?” 

You explain that you try to discard 
five per cent of your collection every 
year in order to keep the collection 
up-to-date. 

“What do you mean, ‘discard’? 
Why this book is perfectly good. It 
has hardly been used at all.” It’s 
against Ned’s Scotch principles to 
see a book in good condition thrown 
away. You explain that that book 
is about making a family budget; it 
was published in 1930, and, of course, 
it is no good to anyone now. 

“Here, we have our young people’s 
room—books for teenage groups. And 
here is our reference room.” As you 
step inside, Ned sees his minister 
among the dozen or so people read- 
ing there. Surprised to see the min- 
ister there, he walks over and says, 
“Why, Reverend, what are you doing 
in the library?” 

The minister smiles and says, 
“Well, you remember, Mr. Brown, 
you told me several weeks ago that 
my sermons keep you awake in spite 
of yourself. This is where I do my re- 
search.” Then the minister turns to 
you and asks about a certain maga- 
zine reference. You explain that your 
library does not take that magazine, 
but you tell him to consult the refer- 
ence librarian and she will look at 
the list of magazine holdings in the 
area. You think the Podunk Pub- 
lic Library has the magazine. If they 
do, she can call over there. and, if it 
is available, your bookmobile can 
pick it up within the next few days. 
The minister is delighted, but tells 
you not to bother the bookmobile 
librarian. Podunk is only six miles 
away, the minister explains; and since 
he and his family take a drive nearly 
every evening, he will be glad to pick 
up the magazine himself. 

While you are talking to the min- 
ister, Ned has wandered over to your 
pamphlet file and picked up a pam- 
phlet on fluoridation of water. “What 
do you think of this?” he asks. “My 
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son says the dentist thinks chil- 
dren ought to have it. It sounds like 
tom-foolishness to me. Just another 
way to spend tax money.” You ex- 
plain that the pamphlet does point 
out the advantages of fluoridation, 
but you have a pamphlet inside the 
file that shows the disadvantages 
(because, of course, being a good li- 
brarian, you have material on both 
sides of a controversial question 
such as that). Then you show Ned 
your telephone directories. You tell 
him that that corner is the most 
popular place in the library around 
Christmas—p atrons look up ad- 
dresses for their Christmas cards. 
You mention that just a few minutes 
ago the Farm Bureau leader called 
to check on the address of a pump 
manufacturer in a nearby city. 


Then you show Ned your Moody’s 
Investors Service series. You tell him 
if he ever has any trouble investing 
money, he might like to make use 
of this service. He could find out first- 
hand about various companies; he 
wouldn’t have to depend on what 
brokers tell him. You explain that 
many of the business men around 
town come in every few days to con- 
sult these books because the volumes 
are kept up to date every week by 
loose-leaf additions. 

Then you take Ned downstairs to 
show him the meeting room. You 
explain the room is used almost 
every night. The library holds film 
forums there, and various discussion 
groups meet there—Great Books and 
other study groups. You tell him 
that on every Friday afternoon senior 
citizens like himself use the room. 
Sometimes they see a film; some- 
times they listen to records, or may- 
be they just discuss their hobbies. 
Speaking of hobbies, you have heard 
that Ned has done quite a bit of 
woodcarving; so you ask him how 
he would like to have an exhibit of 
his work in another month or two in 


the display case upstairs. 
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Well, you have given Ned his an- 
swer, and I think he will be im- 
pressed. I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if he should answer, “Say, can I come 
in tomorrow and see those books 
about investments? I want to check 
on a certain company. And what 
time did you say that meeting was 
Friday? If I don’t have anything 
better to do, I might just bring Dora 
and come down.” 

You’ve given Ned his answer. The 
answer given by librarians fifty years 
ago would have been different. The 
answer librarians give fifty years 
from now will be still different, be- 
cause just as our living conditions 
change, every living institution must 
also change. 

But you say that no average li- 
brary can afford all the things I have 
described. You are quite right. The 
small, independent library cannot 
afford these things. But, you see, I 
have not been talking about the 
small library; I have been talking 
about a library system. 

This library system, a branch of 
which Ned Brown has just toured, 
had its origin one day when the li- 
brarian was feeling very low—just 
as low as Sam Jones did the day he 
closed his grocery store. The librar- 
ian had been working on her annual 
report and budget, and she didn’t see 
how the library could keep going. 
That day, Betty Smith from Podunk 
dropped in. (They closed the library 
in Podunk every Wednesday to give 
her a day off.) The two were dis- 
cussing their problems, and Betty re- 
called that some time ago a bookman 
told her that if several librarians 
would combine their book orders, he 
could give them a larger discount. 
They talked it over and said, “Why 
don’t we try it?” So after consulting 
their trustees, they did try it and 
found they could get a better dis- 
count. Other librarians close by heard 
about the project, and they, to0, 
wanted to buy books at reduced 
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rates. So they found themselves meet- 
ing together regularly to order books. 

These meetings led to informal dis- 
cussions of many problems. One day, 
in discussing the shortage of shelving 
space, one of them said, “Why do we 
all keep back files of the same maga- 
zines? If you’re going to keep Time, 
I'll keep Newsweek; if you’re going to 
keep the Atlantic Monthly, I'll keep 
Harper’s. We can keep a union list 
of our magazines and establish an in- 
ter-library loan system.” 

Then one day when they were talk- 
ing about borrowers’ cards, one of 
them said, “As long as we are all 
working together, why can’t we honor 
the borrowers’ cards from these vari- 
ous libraries?” 

And, as I say, one thing led to an- 
other. They called in a State Library 
representative, and almost before 
they themselves knew what was hap- 
pening, they had voted a district li- 
brary tax. Every library in that dis- 
trict is now stronger, offering service 
torural as well as city residents. This, 
these librarians did through co-opera- 
tion—co-operation made possible by 
our wonderful transportation and 
communication facilities. 

I sincerely believe that the day is 
not far away when we will all be 
part of a library system. The small 
struggling public library will disap- 
pear just as have our rural schools 
and the “Sam Jones” grocery stores. 
Some of us will be pioneers in es- 
tablishing library systems. I hope 
you will be among these pioneers. 

But now let us think more con- 
cretely about standards. We know 
that schools must meet certain stand- 
ards in order to be accredited. We 
know that good restaurants also meet 
certain specifications. But have we, 
as librarians, given enough thought 
to the standards of library service? 

About twelve years ago ALA pub- 
lished a set of post-war standards for 
the public library. Since their pub- 
lication, the conception of adequate 
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library service has changed, and the 
value of the dollar has changed and 
changed again. This past year ALA 
has brought out a new guide for the 
evaluation of library service. How 
many of you have the new pam- 
phlets: Public Library Service and 
the supplementary volume Cost of 
Public Library Service in 1956? They 
can be secured from ALA headquar- 
ters for $2.00. They were prepared by 
a Coordinating Committee of forty- 
two members, and about two years 
were spent in their preparation. The 
statements therein represent a “con- 
sensus of informed opinions.” The 
Committee immediately recognized 
the fact that the small library, just 
like the country school of yesterday, 
can rarely raise enough money for 
adequate service, and yet the people 
of rural areas are entitled to good 
service as are people in the city. 
Ways have been found to bring our 
rural schools up to minimum stand- 
ards; this was done through co-op- 
eration. Similar co-operation between 
governmental units can bring library 
service up to standards. Therefore, 
the ALA statements deal with library 
systems like the one the librarian has 
just described to Ned Brown. 

There are some seventy guiding 
principles in this pamphlet—princi- 
ples which are basic to the establish- 
ment of standards. Under the prin- 
ciples, certain standards are listed. 
They are not, however, objective, 
concrete, or statistical. They must 
be interpreted to apply to the in- 
dividual community. And remember, 
as you try to evaluate your library, 
there is only one way to judge its 
worth and that is ‘how much is it 
used?’ You may have all the new 
books on your shelves—they may be 
beautifully cataloged—your furniture 
may be new and your floors polished, 
but if people are not using your li- 
brary, it is of little value. 

As I said in the beginning, the li- 
brarian and the trustee must work 
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together. Fortunately, “the old-fash- 
ioned librarian who thinks of her po- 
sition as a guardian of an obscure 
repository of knowledge is gone,” 
just as the trustee is gone who values 
his position on the board for its social 
and political prestige rather than for 
the public service it enables him to 
render. All of us working together 
will eventually, I am sure, create a 
nation of people who do read. Un- 
fortunately, there is no time to waste. 
The world is now looking to the 
United States for leadership, and it is 
“most urgent that our people broaden 
their intellectual horizon with all pos- 
sible speed.” 

If you don’t have these pamphlets, 
I recommend you get them right 
away. The introduction, entitled 
“The Role of the Public Library,” by 
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Gerald Johnson, should be required 
reading for every staff member and 
trustee. No one could read it with- 
out being inspired to do something 
about more adequate service. In clos- 
ing I should like to quote from the 
last paragraph in the introduction: 
“It is difficult work, by the same 
token it is lordly, this business of 
pushing back American intellectual 
boundaries. Fame and weath may 
lie in other directions, but nowhere 
may a man acquire more honor than 
by taking a part, however small, in 
a work that simultaneously enlarges 
the life of the individual, enlarges the 
wisdom of the nation, and enlarges 
the hope of the free world that it may 
be led in the ways of wisdom, whose 
‘ways are ways of pleasantness and 
all her paths are peace.’” 
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Promotional Material About Library Standards 


The Illinois State Library has, free of charge as long as the supply lasts, 
a number of brochures explaining library standards. 


“How About Your Library?”—an eight-page leaflet on needs and stand- 
ards of library service, based on the ALA standards, Public Library Service. 


“A Plan For Better Public Library Services,” a sixteen-page abridgment 
of Public Library Service to introduce the public to basic goals of improved 


services. 


A twenty-four page discussion manual for library community groups 


studying Public Library Service. 


“Operation Library,” the Jaycees’ pamphlet. 
These pamphlets are available from the State Library Extension Agency. 
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LARGER UNITS OF SERVICE 





ILLIANA CO-OPERATES 


CHARLES E. HAGGERTY 
Director, The Danville Public Library 


Seeds for a new project of inter- 
state library co-operation were sowed 
at the Spring Regional Library Meet- 
ing held in Danville, Illinois, on May 
5, 1955. In preparing for this meet- 
ing the host librarian felt that he 
would like to invite neighboring In- 
diana librarians as well as those from 
Illinois. This idea was carried 
through with a liberal representation 
from three Indiana counties in addi- 
tion to those from eastern Illinois. 

During ‘this meeting, some of the 
librarians were asked if they would 
favor future meetings of the librarians 
from the Illiana area to discuss mu- 
tual problems. Opinion seemed fa- 
vorable, and after further correspond- 
ence, a meeting was set for September 
13, 1955, in Danville, Illinois. This 
meeting was attended by representa- 
tives from seven libraries of the area. 
At that meeting it was further agreed 
to hold meetings about every two 
months through the fall, winter, and 
spring. This plan has been followed 
with little variation since that time. 
Nine libraries from Vermilion and 
Champaign counties in Illinois and 
six libraries from Vermillion, Benton, 
Montgomery and Fountain counties 
in Indiana have participated. 

The meetings are informal and fre- 
quently take the form of workshops. 
The morning session is devoted to 
one or more topics as time will per- 
mit. Following a group luncheon, a 
shorter session is held in the after- 
noon. This afternoon meeting is 
usually open for any questions or 
problems that a librarian or trustee 
may wish to present. 





The topics are practical and 
“down-to-earth,” applying to any size 
library represented. Among the sub- 
jects that have been discussed are: 
personnel and salaries, co-operative 
library activities, weeding the book 
collection, service to teen-agers, sum- 
mer reading clubs, children’s story 
hours, the relationship between the 
school and the public library, refer- 
ence work, the acquisition, servic- 
ing and weeding of periodicals, the 
public library as the custodian of 
local history, and ALA standards 
for public libraries. 

Librarians of the area feel that if 
these meetings accomplished nothing 
more than to stimulate and clarify 
their thinking on various problems, 
the time spent would be worth while. 
There are, however, visible results. 
First, the participating libraries have 
been motivated to try new ideas, to 
ask their boards for improvements, 
and to tackle problems that needed 
solution. Book collections have been 
weeded, summer reading clubs begun, 
library budgets and salaries raised, 
reference tools increased, and many 
other activities initiated. 

On a co-operative basis, the Dan- 
ville Public Library obtained plastic 
covering for books and made it avail- 
able to other libraries at the discount 
price obtained by volume purchase. 
The Danville library has also pro- 
vided in-service training opportuni- 
ties for any librarian of the area who 
wishes to take advantage of the offer. 

Future projects include an inten- 
sive workshop in reference work, and 
if this proves satisfactory, other sub- 
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ject areas may be included. Addi- 
tional projects are in the planning 
stage but are not developed to the 
point where they can be discussed. 

Another form of co-operation lies 
in the services provided by the Dan- 
ville Public Library to the Sidell Dis- 
trict Library on a contractual basis. 
The Danville library provides ac- 
quisition, processing, cataloging, and 
advisory services, and, in addition, 
loans a specified number of children’s, 
teen-age, and adult books to the 
Sidell library. 

Co-operation is the key to future 
library activities in areas served by 
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medium and small size libraries 
Farmers have learned that they can 
usually do better through co-opera- 
tion. Business establishments merge 
or federate because it will give them 
greater power and more financial re. 
turns, or will enable them to better 
meet competition. Unions demon. 
strate that the working man finds 
strength through united effort 
Schools have consolidated in order to 
secure adequate funds, better facili- 
ties, and more personnel. The librar- 
ians of Illiana are wondering why li- 
braries cannot do the same. 


SEVEN SOUTH SUBURBAN CHICAGO LIBRARIES 
FORM A CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. R. M. GASKILL 
Librarian, Flossmoor Public Library 


Seven libraries in the south subur- 
ban Chicago area are participating in 
a co-operative venture that we hope 
will grow better and stronger. These 
libraries lie within a ten-mile radius 
of each other. 

The association began as an in- 
formal organization of the following 
libraries: Calumet City, Lansing, 
Thornton, Homewood, Flossmoor, 
Chicago Heights, and Park Forest. 
Meetings are now conducted formally 
and minutes are kept. Mrs. R. M. 
Gaskill, Flossmoor librarian, is secre- 
tary, and Miss Leona Ringering, 
Park Forest librarian, is the modera- 
tor. Meetings are held once a month 
in the morning hours. 

The librarians exchange ideas 
about methuu. of work. In little 
more than one year of organization 
the group has branched out in many 
types of co-operative practices. 


EXHIBITS 


Posters and other bulletin board 
materials are available for exchange. 


This program gives the entire group 
benefit of each other’s talents. Since 
many displays are not limited to one- 
time use, the exchange provides each 
library with a variety of exhibits. 
Much of the material can be redis- 
tributed at the regular meetings, thus 
eliminating mailing costs. 


STANDARDIZATION 


One of the group’s earliest discus- 
sions concerned standardization of 
rules and practices, including holiday 
hours and routines of operation. We 
made the interesting discovery that 
there are almost as many ways of 
counting circulation as there were 
people present. This discovery in- 
creased the difficulty of comparing 
one’s statistics with those of a neigh- 
boring area. It proved quite simple 
to agree on a pattern for tabulating 
statistics. The same treatment con- 
tinues to be given many other details 
of operation. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 


One meeting was devoted to a dem- 
onstration of mending methods by a 
library supply representative. An- 
other conference was used for a dis- 
cussion of methods of simplifying 
cataloging. 


EVALUATION OF LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 


Book selection aids and their uses 
have provided discussions for several 
sessions. We are now proceeding to 
discuss selection by subject catego- 
ries. Nonfiction and magazine mate- 
rials, both adult and juvenile, have 
been subjects for such meetings. We 
are interested in planning ways of 
previewing new titles. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOAN 


One of the most important achieve- 
ments made thus far has been the 
agreement on an inter-library loan 
service. Participating libraries have 
all agreed to loan books from their 
collections to other libraries in the 
area when needed. The librarian 
makes the necessary arrangements, 
and the patron takes care of the pick- 
up of the material. The material is 
charged to the borrowing library, not 
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to the patron. Patrons have been 
very willing to pay the small phone 
toll involved. 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASE OF 
SUPPLIES 


We have also talked about pur- 
chasing supplies in quantities, each 
library to use what it needs. Plastic 
book jackets, for instance, might 
come under this heading. However, 
at the present time we have not 
worked out a definite plan. 


CHECK LIsTS 


Each library has listed its reference 
books and checked its Granger’s In- 
dex with its holdings. These lists 
have been made available to each 
library. If the libraries have strong 
collections on certain subjects, the li- 
brarians have made lists of these sub- 
ject fields and circulated the bibli- 
ographies to other libraries. 

The libraries in the South Subur- 
ban group are all fairly small and 
new, and co-operative measures 
taken thus far have proved beneficial 
to the individual libraries. 

Results of these meetings are re- 
ported at local board meetings. 
Trustees are invited to the monthly 
meetings of the librarians. 


THE GOOD BOOKS IN ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


LERoy CHARLES MERRITT 
Professor of Librarianship, University of California 


Going on the assumption that the 
avowed educational objective of the 
American public library can be 
achieved only if the library acquires 





*Epiror’s Notre: Ideas for this survey were 
first presented to is librarians by Mr. Mer- 
ritt at the University of Illinois Institute: The 
Nature and Development of the Library Collec- 
tion; Allerton Park, November 11-14, 1956. Ob- 
jectives of the survey (as stated) were to 

how well libraries keep up with the best 
published 


a substantial proportion of the im- 
portant and significant new books as 
they are published, a list of the 
“good” and “notable” books of the 
last twenty years was prepared for 
checking with public library catalogs. 
The list of about 1,200 fiction and 
nonfiction titles was checked with the 
card catalogs of sixty-four public li- 
braries in Illinois during 1956. The 
results of the now completed tabula- 
tions are presented herein, along with 
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certain conclusions derived from the 
data. 

The check list was compiled in two 
ways. It contains all of the books 
originally published during the last 
twenty years listed by Asa Don 
Dickinson in his three most recent 
compilations of “Best Books,” pub- 
lished by the Wilson Company. 
Books were listed by Dickinson on 
the basis of a consensus of critical 
opinion, as gleaned from their ap- 
pearance on a wide variety of other 
lists of good books. These books, 
judged “best” by the critics, were 
considered to be the kinds of books 
which public libraries might reason- 
ably be expected to buy. 

The check list also includes all of 
the books found on the annual list 
of “notable” books of the year chosen 
by a committee of the American Li- 
brary Association since 1944. These, 
too, because of the method of choice, 
were presumed to be books which the 
fiscally-able public library could be 
expected to buy. The choice of a 
twenty-year period was in part ar- 
bitrary, and in part based on the idea 
that, if these books chosen by critics 
and librarians were really “best” or 
“notable,” they should reasonably be 
expected to remain on public library 
shelves for a minimum of two dec- 
ades. It should be emphasized that 
all of these books are new books, 
published for the first time during 
the twenty-year period. New editions, 
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condensations, and compilations were 
all omitted; an occasional new trans. 
lation was, however, admitted. The 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, for example, is included. The 
check list contained 26 per cent fic. 
tion, and 74 per cent nonfiction 

The results of the tabulation of the 
list are shown in Table 1, where the 
libraries are subdivided according to 
the population they serve. If a “sub. 
stantial proportion” of the check list 
is defined as meaning 85 per cent, 
the indication is that a public library 
must serve more than 50,000 people 
before it succeeds in providing a sub- 
stantial proportion of the “good” and 
“no-table” books as they are pub- 
lished. Table 1 also shows that pub- 
lic libraries serving populations of all 
sizes do better in providing the “best” 
and “notable” fiction than they do 
the nonfiction. 

The check list was accompanied 
by a very brief questionnaire which 
asked for certain statistical data 
which might prove useful in deter- 
mining which aspects of library op- 
erations were most related to the 
provision of substantial percentages 
of the “best” and the “notable” 
books. Not all libraries were able to 
provide all of the data, which ac- 
counts for the varying number of li- 
braries on which the correlations in 
Table 2 are based. The correlations 
are all derived by applying the Spear- 
man rank order correlation to the 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PERCENTAGES OF TITLES HELD BY 64 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
Mean Percentage MeanPercentage Mean Percentage 


Population Number of of Total of Nonfiction of Fiction 

Served Libraries Titles Held Titles Held Titles Held 
Less than 2501...... 9 14.8 10.8 27.5 
2501-7500 .......... 12 27.2 21.6 46.0 
7501-25,000 ........ 27 54. 49.0 71.1 
25,001-50,000 ....... 10 69. 66.7 79.8 
50,001-75,000 ....... 3 88. 88.2 89.7 
100,001-200,000 ..... 2 88. 87.8 90.7 
More than 200,000... 1 99. 98.7 100.0 
TOTAL ....... 64 49.4 45.1 63.6 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF TITLES HELD AND SEVEN VARIABLES IN 
Groups OF PuBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Variables 


Total Operating Expemnses..............+.. 
Expenditures for Adult Books.............. 
Total Expenditures for Books. ............+. 
Number of Adult Titles Added............. 
Number of Adult Volumes Added........... 
Population Served ........seeeeeeeceeeeees 
Number of Professional Personnel........... 


percentages of titles held, and each 
of the other variables shown. 

All of the correlations are high and 
positive, indicating a high degree of 
relationship between titles held and 
the other factors. Differences between 
most of these correlations are too 
small to be statistically significant, 
but it is nonetheless interesting to 
note that “Total Operating Ex- 
penses,” “Expenditures for Adult 
Books,” and “Total Expenditures for 
Books” rank at the top of the list. 
The lower correlation between per- 
centage of titles held and “Number of 
Professional Personnel” is explained 
in part by the fact that many of the 
libraries having no _ professionally 
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Libraries Libraries 

Correlation Reporting 
paadnesaeteaeee 95 60 
coeesesosecerces 95 36 
cen eedeeismhaca« -93 62 
cveesessonceseos .92 29 
Co apecke soveeveoes 91 58 
spn +anebbeeenner 86 64 
rege le re .80 64 


educated librarians were credited 
with having one professional librar- 
ian—and so lacked differentiation on 
this score. 

The general conclusion from Table 
2 hardly constitutes news for Illinois 
librarians: The more money a li- 
brary has to spend, the better will be 
the book collection. Table 1, how- 
ever, provides additional argument 
for larger units of service, i.e., library 
systems serving more than 50,000 
people. Unless and until such sys- 
tems are created, libraries in Illinois 
will not succeed in providing imme- 
diate access to a substantial propor- 
tion of the “best” and the “notable” 
nonfiction being published. 


LEGISLATION FOR LARGER UNITS OF SERVICE 


RoBEertT E. HAMILTON 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, I.L.A. 


The Illinois Library Association 
has been actively supporting and 
asking that legislators specifically in- 
troduce certain bills which will en- 
able the libraries and rural areas of 
Illinois to take advantage of funds 
now available through the Library 
Services Act. 

The new District Library Act cor- 
rects many of the defects of the 
former law. Two important points 
included are: first, large units may 
be formed up to five counties; 
second, sufficient tax money may be 
levied to enable adequate tax sup- 


port. The method of electing board 
members has been included to solve 
the old defect of appointing board 
members. 

Three Acts have been approved by 
the 70th General Assembly: (1) An 
Act to amend Section 1 of “An Act 
to authorize Villages to levy taxes 
for the maintenance and operation of 
free public libraries and gymnasiums 
acquired by gift or grant”, filed July 
25, 1939, as amended; (2) An Act in 
relation to the creation of public li- 
brary districts; and (3) An Act to 
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amend Sections 5 and 11 of “An Act 
to authorize cities, villages, incor- 
porated towns and townships to 
establish and maintain free public 
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libraries and reading rooms,” ap. 
proved March 7, 1872, as amended, 

The three approved Acts are here 
printed in full: 


VILLAGE LIBRARY ACT 


For AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION 1 oF “AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE VILLAGES TO LEVY 
TAXES FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND GYMNASIUMS ACQUIRED BY GIFT OR GRANT’, FILED JULY 25, 1939, as 


AMENDED. 





Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. Section 1 of “An Act to 
authorize Villages to levy taxes for 
the maintenance and operation of 
free public libraries and gymnasiums 
acquired by gift or grant”, filed July 
25, 1939, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. The corporate authorities 
of any village of 1000 population or 
less, in which a free public library 
and gymnasium has been established 
by public and private, or public or 
private, grant or donation, absolutely 
or in trust, on land conveyed therefor 
to such village, where the manage- 
ment thereof has been vested by any 
such donor in a board of directors 
[trustees] from time to time elected 
in accordance with Sections 10 and 
11 of “An Act to authorize cities, vil- 
lages and incorporated towns and 
townships to establish and maintain 
free public libraries and reading 
rooms”, approved March 7, 1872, as 
amended, or any board of trustees 
appointed by the president and board 
of trustees in accordance with the 
terms of any gift or grant, may levy 
a tax of not to exceed .15 per cent 
of full, fair cash value, as equalized 
or assessed by the Department of 
Revenue, on all the taxable property 


in such village, for the maintenance 
and operation of such library and 
gymnasium. Such tax shall be levied 
and collected with the general taxes 
of such village, and the proceeds 
shall be deposited in the treasury of 
such village to the credit of the k- 
brary and gymnasium fund and kept 
separate and apart from _ other 
moneys of such village. Such fund 
shall be drawn upon by the proper 
officers of such library and gym- 
nasium upon the properly authenti- 
cated vouchers of the library and 
gymnasium board, provided that no 
trustee shall receive compensation as 
such from said fund. Provided, fur- 
ther, that the foregoing limitations 
upon tax rates are subject to the pro- 
visions of the General Revenue Law 
of Illinois. 

The board of directors [trustees] 
shall make a report to the village 
board, and file a copy thereof with 
the Illinois State Library in accord- 
ance with section seven of “An Act 
to authorize cities, villages, incorpo 
rated towns and townships to estab: 
lish and maintain free public libraries 
and reading rooms”, approved Mar¢h 
7, 1872, as amended. Such taxes shall 
be in addition to the maximum @ 
taxes permitted under Section 161 
of the “Revised Cities and Village 
Act”, approved August 15, 1941, # 
amended. 
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LIBRARY DISTRICT ACT 
FoR AN ACT IN RELATION TO THE CREATION OF PUBLIC LIBRAY DISTRICTS. 





Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. All or any contiguous 
portion of the territory in a county, 
or in more than one but not more 
than 5 counties, may, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 13, be 
organized into a public library dis- 
trict, hereinafter called a district, for 
the purpose of levying a tax to pay 
for establishing, equipping and main- 
taining a library or libraries or for 
contracting for library service fur- 
nished to such district by any exist- 
ing library or libraries. 

Section 2. Within 30 days after 
the establishment of a public library 
district pursuant to Section 13 of 
this Act, the county judge who con- 
ducted the election establishing the 
district shall call an election to elect 
the corporate authorities thereof, 
consisting of 6 members who shall be 
known and designated as the ‘Board 
of Trustees of Public Library 
District’. The trustees elected at the 
first election shall determine by lot 
which shall serve for terms of 1, 2 
or 3 years. At each annual election 
thereafter the trustees elected to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire shall 
hold office for a term of 3 years and 
until their respective successors are 
elected and qualified. Subsequent 
elections shall be held annually on 
the first Tuesday of April. 


All elections shall be held, as far 
as applicable, under the provisions of 
the general election laws of this 
State; and the state and county of- 
ficers, and all other election officers 
within the district shall perform the 
Same respective acts and duties as 
are now or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed with reference to the election 


of members of the General Assembly, 
including the giving, posting and 
publishing of notices, printing and 
furnishing of ballots, receiving and 
canvassing of ballots and making re- 
turns thereof, canvassing of returns 
and certifying the same, and ab- 
stracts thereof, final canvass and de- 
claring the result thereof by state 
officers, and the issuance of certifi- 
cates of elections by the Governor to 
persons elected as trustees, the names 
of all candidates for trustees of such 
districts shall be printed on the same 
ballot with candidates for other of- 
fices, if any, to be filled at such elec- 
tion. 

In case of vacancy in the office of 
trustee of any district, the county 
clerk of the county of residence of 
the trustee whose office is vacant 
shall notify the Governor thereof, and 
the Governor shall issue a writ of 
election to the county clerk or clerks 
of the county or counties in which 
such district is situated, fixing a day 
upon which an election shall be held 
to fill such vacancy; but if the va- 
cancy is for an unexpired term of 
less than one year, the Governor shall 
fill such vacancy by appointment.”; 
and on page 2, Section 3, line 1, by 
striking “appointment” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “election.” 

Section 3. Immediately after their 
appointment the board shall elect a 
president and a_ secretary, from 
among its members. The county 
treasurer of the county which con- 
tains all or a larger portion of the 
district than any other county hav- 
ing territory therein shall be the 
treasurer of the district. 


Section 4. Members of the board 
shall serve without compensation but 
shall be paid their actual and neces- 
sary travel expenses incurred with 
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the performance of their duties, from 
the district fund. 

Section 5. The district board shall 
establish, equip and maintain a li- 
brary or libraries or contract with an 
existing library or libraries for the 
furnishing of library service for the 
district and do all other things neces- 
sary to provide efficient library serv- 
ice. No district shall establish a li- 
brary or libraries unless the plans for 
the establishment, equipment and 
maintenance have been approved by 
the Advisory Committee of the IIli- 
nois State Library. No such contract 
shall be made unless the library con- 
tracting to furnish service is one ap- 
proved by the Advisory Committee 
of the Illinois State Library for this 
purpose. Such Advisory Committee 
may, at the end of 3 years from the 
date of the contract, withdraw its 
approval thereof if minimum stand- 
ards established by the American Li- 
brary Association are not maintained 
throughout the district. 

Section 6. Districts may contract 
with school boards to provide school 
library service and teachers’ libraries 
for school districts. 

Section 7. An annual tax of not to 
exceed .06 per cent of the full, fair 
cash value, as equalized or assessed 
by the Department of Revenue, of 
all the taxable property within the 
district shall be levied and collected 
by the district in the manner pro- 
vided for the assessment, levy and 
collection of taxes for county pur- 
poses; provided, such tax may be in- 
creased to not to exceed .10 per cent 
if the voters in the district shall so 
determine by a majority of those vot- 
ing upon this question at any general 
or special election. 

Section 8. The proceeds of all taxes 
collected for district purposes and all 
other moneys belonging to the dis- 
trict shall be deposited with the treas- 
urer of the county which contains all 
or a larger portion of the district 
than any other county having terri- 
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tory therein and kept by him in a 
separate fund. 

No part of this fund shall be ex- 
pended except upon warrants certi- 
fied to as correct by the librarian or 
2 members of the Board of the library 
and approved by the president of the 
district board. 

Section 9. The fiscal year of public 
library districts shall commence July 
Ist and close on June 30th. 

Section 10. Within 60 days after 
the close of each fiscal year the dis- 
trict board shall make a written re- 
port to the county board or boards 
and to the Illinois State Library. 
The report shall contain (a) an item- 
ized statement of the various sums 
of money received for the public li- 
brary district fund; (b) an itemized 
statement of the expenditures from 
the fund; (c) a statement of the 
property acquired by devise, bequest, 
purchase, gift or otherwise during the 
fiscal year; (d) a statement of the 
character of library service furnished 
to the district during the fiscal year; 
and (e) any other statistics or in- 
formation requested by the county 
board or boards. 

Section 11. A district board may 
receive gifts, grants, bequests or de- 
vises for the use of the district. 

Section 12. No city, village, town- 
ship or incorporated town which has 
a library under the provisions of any 
existing statute shall be included, at 
the time of the establishment of any 
district, within the territory of the 
district, unless at such time the prop- 
osition of being included in such dis- 
trict is submitted to the voters of the 
city, village, township or incorporated 
town and is approved by a majority 
of the voters of the city, village, 
township or incorporated town vot- 
ing upon the proposition; provided, 
that at any time thereafter any such 
city, village, township or incorporated 
town may become a part of the dis- 
trict if the proposition is submitted 
to the voters of the city, village, 
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township or incorporated town at any 
general election, or special election 
called for such purpose, and the 
proposition is approved by a majority 
of the voters voting upon the proposi- 
tion. 

Section 13. Districts may be or- 
ganized in the manner following: 

One hundred or more of the legal 
voters of the proposed district or a 
majority thereof if less than 100, may 
petition the county judge of the 
county which contains all or a larger 
portion of the proposed district than 
any other county having territory 
therein, to cause the question to be 
submitted to the legal voters of the 
proposed district whether the pro- 
posed territory shall be organized as 
a public library district. The petition 
shai’ be addressed to the county 
jude and shall contain a definite de- 
scristion of the boundaries of the 
territory to be embraced in the pro- 
posed district and the name of the 
proposed district. 

Notice shall be given by the county 
judge of the time and place of a 
hearing upon the subject of the pe- 
tition, at least 20 days before the 
hearing, in one or more daily or 
weekly newspapers published within 
the proposed district, or if no daily 
or weekly newspaper is published 
within the district, then by posting 
at least 10 copies in the district, at 
least 20 days before such hearing, in 
conspicuous places as far separated 
from each other as conveniently pos- 
sible and by mailing a copy of the 
notice to the mayor or president of 
the board of trustees of all cities, vil- 
lages and incorporated towns and to 
the supervisor of any township with- 
in the proposed district. 

At the hearing the county judge 
shall preside; and all persons in the 
proposed district shall have an op- 
portunity to be heard touching the 
location and boundary of the pro- 
posed district and to make sugges- 
tions regarding the same; and the 
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judge, after hearing statements, evi- 
dence and suggestions, shall fix and 
determine the limits and boundaries 
of the proposed district, and for that 
purpose and to that extent, may alter 
and amend the petition. The deter- 
mination of the judge shall be incor- 
porated in an order. Upon the enter- 
ing of the order the county judge 
shall submit to the legal voters of 
the proposed district the question of 
organization and establishment of the 
proposed district as determined by 
him, at an election to be held within 
60 days after entering such order. 
Notice of such election shall be given 
by the county judge at least 20 days 
prior to the election by publication 
in one or more daily or weekly papers 
published within the proposed dis- 
trict, or if no daily or weekly news- 
paper is published in the proposed 
district, then by posting at least 10 
copies of the notice in the proposed 
district at least 20 days before the 
election, in conspicuous places as far 
separated from each other as is con- 
veniently possible. The notice shall 
specify the purpose of the election 
and shall contain a description of the 
proposed district and the time and 
place for holding the election. 

Each legal voter within the pro- 
posed district shall have the right 
to cast a ballot. Ballots shall be in 
substantially the following form, to- 
wit: 





For the establishment 
of a public library dis- 
trict. 


Against the establish- 
ment of a public library 
district. 











The county judge shall establish 
and fix the boundaries of one or more 
voting precincts within the proposed 
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public library district and shall desig- 
nate one polling place for each pre- 
cinct and appoint two election judges 
and a clerk for each polling place. 
If cities, villages or incorporated 
towns, or portions thereof, are in- 
cluded in the territory proposed as a 
district the county judge shall pro- 
vide separate voting precincts and 
polling places for voters residing in 
such cities, villages or incorporated 
towns and those residing without such 
cities, villages or incorporated towns. 
The election judges shall within 24 
hours after the closing of the polls, 
return the ballots and original poll 
books with a certificate showing the 
result of the election to the county 
judge who shall canvass the returns 
from each precinct within 5 days 
after the election. The county judge 
shall cause a statement of the results 
of the election to be spread upon the 
records of the county court. If no 
city, village or incorporated town, or 
portion thereof, is included in the 
territory proposed as a district and 
a majority of the votes cast at the 
election upon the question are in 
favor of the incorporation of the pro- 
posed district, or if cities, villages or 
incorporated towns, or portions there- 
of, are included in the territory pro- 
posed as a district and a majority of 
the votes cast at the election upon 
the question, within the limits of the 
cities, villages and incorporated towns 
or portions thereof, and a majority 
of those cast upon the question out- 
side the limits of such cities, villages 
or incorporated towns are in favor of 
the incorporation of the proposed 
district, such district shall thenceforth 
be a public library district, and the 
county judge shall enter an order ac- 
cordingly and cause the same to be 
spread upon the records of the county 
court. 


Section 14. Districts may be dis- 
solved in the manner following: 

One hundred or more of the legal 
voters of a district or a majority 
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thereof if less than 100, may petition 
the county judge of the county which 
contains all or a larger portion of the 
district than any other county having 
territory therein, to cause the ques- 
tion to be submitted to the legal 
voters of the district whether the dis- 
trict shall be dissolved. Upon the re- 
ceipt of the petition the county judge 
shall call an election to be held with- 
in 60 days after the receipt thereof. 

Notice of such election, stating the 
purpose, time and place thereof, shall 
be given by the county judge at least 
20 days prior to the election by pub- 
lication in one or more daily or 
weekly newspapers published in the 
district, or if no daily or weekly 
newspaper is published in the district, 
then by posting at least 10 copies of 
the notice in the district, at least 20 
days before the election, in conspicu- 
ous places as far separated from each 
other as is conveniently possible. 

Each legal voter within the district 
shall have the right to cast a ballot. 

Ballots shall be in substantially the 
following form, to-wit: 





For the dissolution of 
the public library dis- 
trict. 





Against the dissolution 
of the public library dis- 
trict. 














The county judge shall establish 
and fix the boundaries of one or 
more voting precincts within the dis- 
trict and shall designate one polling 
place for each precinct and appoint 
2 election judges and a clerk for each 
polling place. If cities, villages or in- 
corporated towns, or portions thereof, 
are included in the territory of the 
district the county judge shall pro- 
vide separate voting precincts and 
polling places for voters residing in 
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such cities, villages or incorporated 
towns and those residing without 
such cities, villages or incorporated 
towns. The election judges shall, 
within 24 hours after the closing of 
the polls, return the ballots and 
original poll books with a certificate 
showing the result of the election to 
the county judge who shall canvass 
the returns from each precinct with- 
in 5 days after the election. The 
county judge shall cause a statement 
of the results of the election to be 
spread upon the records of the county 
court. If no city, village or incorpo- 
rated town, or portion thereof, is in- 
cluded in the territory of the district 
and a majority of the votes cast at 
the election upon the question are in 
favor of the dissolution of the dis- 
trict, or if cities, villages or incorpo- 
rated towns, or portions thereof, are 
included in the territory of the dis- 
trict and a majority of the votes cast 
at the election upon the question, 
within the limit of such cities, villages 
or incorporated towns, or portions 
thereof, and also a majority of those 
cast upon the question outside the 
limits of such cities, villages or in- 
corporated towns are in favor of the 
dissolution of the district, such dis- 
trict shall thereupon be dissolved, 
and the county judge shall enter an 
order accordingly and cause the same 
to be spread upon the records of the 
county court. 

Such a proposition for the dissolu- 
tion of a district may not be sub- 
mitted to the voters thereof oftener 
than once every 3 years. 


Section 15. Territory outside of 
any such district, and contiguous 
thereto, may be annexed to the dis- 
trict in the manner following: 

Upon the filing with the county 
judge of the county which contains 
all or a larger portion of the territory 
of the district, signed by not less than 
100 of the legal voters residing within 
the territory proposed to be annexed, 
such county judge shall call an elec- 
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tion to be held within 60 days after 
such filing. 

Notice of such election, stating the 
purpose, time and place thereof, and 
a description of the territory proposed 
to be annexed, shall be given by the 
county judge at least 20 days prior 
to the election by publication in one 
or more daily or weekly newspapers 
published within the territory pro- 
posed to be annexed to the district 
and in one or more daily or weekly 
newspapers published within the pro- 
posed district, or if no daily or week- 
ly newspaper is published in such 
territory or district, then by posting 
at least 10 copies of the notice in the 
territory or district at least 20 days 
before the election, in conspicuous 
places as far separated from each 
other as is conveniently possible. 

Each legal voter within the terri- 
tory proposed to be annexed and each 
legal voter within the district shall 
have the right to cast a ballot. Bal- 
lots shall be in substantially the fol- 
lowing form, to-wit: 


| 





For the annexation of 
the following described 
territory (here describe 
territory) to the (name 
of district) public library 
district. 


Against the annexation 
of the following de-. 
scribed territory (here 
describe territory) to the 
(name of district) pub- 
lic library district. 








The county judge shall establish 
and fix the boundaries of one or more 
voting precincts within the territory 
proposed to be annexed and within 
the public library district and shall 
designate one polling place for each 
precinct and appoint 2 judges and 
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a clerk for each polling place. If 
cities, villages or incorporated towns, 
or portions thereof, are included in 
the territory proposed to be annexed 
to the district or in the district the 
judge shall provide separate voting 
precincts and polling places for voters 
residing in such cities, villages or in- 
corporated towns and those residing 
without such cities, villages or incor- 
porated towns. The election judges 
shall within 24 hours after the closing 
of the polls, return the ballots and 
original poll books with a certificate 
showing the result of the election to 
the county judge who shall canvass 
the returns from each precinct within 
5 days after the election. The county 
judge shall cause a statement of the 
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results of the election to be spread 
upon the records of the county court. 
If a majority of the votes cast at the 
election upon the question, in the 
territory proposed to be annexed to 
the district, and also a majority of 
the votes cast at the election upon 
the question, within the district, are 
in favor of the annexation of the ter- 
ritory, such territory shall thence- 
forth be a part of the public library 
district, and the county judge shall 
enter an order accordingly and cause 
the same to be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the county court. 

The proposition to annex any spe- 
cific territory to a district shall not 
be submitted to the voters in such 
territory and such district oftener 
than once every 3 years. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LIBRARY ACT 


For AN ACT TO AMEND SECTIONS 5 AND 11 oF “AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE CITIES, 
VILLAGES, INCORPORATED TOWNS AND TOWNSHIPS TO ESTABLISH AND MAIN- 
TAIN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND READING ROOMS”, APPROVED MARCH 7, 1872, 


AS AMENDED. 





Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. Sections 5 and 11 of “An 
Act to authorize cities, villages, incor- 
porated towns and townships to es- 
tablish and maintain free public li- 
braries and reading rooms”, approved 
March 7, 1872, as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Said directors shall imme- 
diately after appointment meet and 
organize by the election of one of 
their number president, and by the 
election of such other officers as they 
may deem necessary. Such directors 
in cities having a population of 5,000 
or less, shall require the treasurer of 
such board or such other person as 
may be designated as the custodian 
of the moneys paid over to such 


board to give a bond to be approved 
by such board and in such amount, 
not less than one thousand nor more 
than ten thousand dollars, as may 
be fixed by such board, conditioned 
that he will safely keep and pay over 
upon the order of such board all 
funds received and held by him for 
such board of directors. They shall 
make and adopt such by-laws, rules 
and regulations for their own guid- 
ance and for the government of the 
library and reading room as may be 
expedient, not inconsistent with this 
Act. They shall have the exclusive 
control of all moneys collected for 
such library and deposited to the 
credit of the library fund, and of the 
construction of any library building, 
and of the supervision, care and cus- 
tody of the grounds, rooms or build- 
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ings constructed, leased or set apart 
for that purpose. All moneys received 
for such library in cities having a 
population of over 5,000, shall be de- 
posited in the treasury of said city 
to the credit of the library fund and 
shall be kept separate and apart from 
all other moneys of such city. In 
cities having a population of 5,000, 
or less, it shall be the duty of the 
board of directors of such library to 
deposit all such moneys paid over 
to it in a fund to be known as the 
library fund. Such fund may be 
drawn upon by the proper officers 
of said library upon the properly au- 
thenticated vouchers of the library 
board. Said board shall have power 
to purchase or lease ground, or to 
purchase, lease, erect and occupy an 
appropriate building or buildings for 
the use of said library. When a build- 
ing erected or purchased by the 
board is not adapted to its purposes 
or needs the board may remodel or 
reconstruct such building. Said board 
may also, with the approval or con- 
sent of the city council, board of 
trustees, or board of town auditors, 
as the case may be, sell or otherwise 
dispose of any real or personal prop- 
erty that it deems no longer necessary 
or useful for library purposes. Said 
board shall have the power to appoint 
a suitable librarian and necessary 
assistants, and fix their compensation, 
and shall also have power to remove 
such appointees, and shall, in gen- 
eral, carry out the spirit and intent 
of this Act, in establishing and main- 
taining a public library and reading 
room. 

In all cities of more than 500,000 
population, the board of directors 
shall be governed by the provisions 
of Article 22A of the Revised Cities 
and Villages Act in relation to the 
letting of contracts and purchase 
orders in behalf of any such library 
and the power, functions and author- 
ity of the purchasing agent, board of 
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standardization and corporate author- 
ity in such cities. 

The powers herein granted shall be 
suspended during any period that any 
city maintaining a library under this 
Act is included within any public li- 
brary district established pursuant to 
“An Act in relation to the creation of 
public library districts”, enacted by 
the Seventieth General Assembly. 


Sec. 11. As the terms of the direc- 
tors elected in any town or village 
which has voted to establish a free 
library and elected directors expire, 
their successors shall be elected to 
hold their office for six years and 
until their successors are elected and 
qualified. The successors of library 
directors of any township whose 
terms expire in 1935, 1937 and 1939 
respectively shall be elected at the 
regular township elections in those 
years and every six years thereafter 
to serve for six year terms and until 
their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. The successors of library direc- 
tors of any town or village whose 
terms expire in 1934, 1935 and 1936, 
respectively, shall be elected at the 
annual town or village election in 
such years to serve for terms of three, 
four and five years respectively and 
their successors elected at the town 
or village elections in 1937, 1939 and 
1941 and every six years thereafter 
shall serve six year terms, and until 
their successors are elected and quali- 
fied; provided, that the council in 
villages under the commission form 
of government shall appoint succes- 
sors of trustees whose terms expire in 
1944, 1945 and 1946, respectively, at 
the first regular meeting of the fiscal 
years beginning in 1944, 1945 and 
1946 to take office on such dates and 
hold for a six-year term and until 
their successors are appointed and 
qualified and at such meeting in 1947, 
and each year thereafter the council 
shall appoint successors for the 
trustees whose terms then expire to 
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hold for six years and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. 
Board of library directors, in addi- 
tion to the powers herein specified, 
shall have the same powers as are 
by this Act conferred upon the board 
of directors of free public libraries 
in cities, and may contract with any 
library association, school board, or 
any municipal library board in the 
State of Illinois for library service. 
Any such board may join with the 
board or boards of any one or more 
libraries of any city, town, village, 
township in maintaining libraries, or 
for the maintenance of a common li- 
brary for such cities, towns, villages, 
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or townships upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon by and between the 
boards. 

The powers herein granted shall be 
suspended during any period that any 
village, incorporated town or town- 
ship maintaining a library under this 
Act is included within any public li- 
brary district established pursuant to 
“An Act in relation to the creation of 
public library districts”, enacted by 
the Seventieth General Assembly. 

If a vacancy occurs in the board of 
directors, the vacancy may be filled 
by the remaining directors until the 
next annual library election, at which 
election a director to fill the vacancy 
shall be elected. 





“THE MAGIC NUMBER” 


FitM AVAILABLE FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


“The Magic Number,” a Kinescope about the Library Services Act, 





was produced by the Illinois State Library and the University of Illinois to 
promote extension of library service under the Act. The “magic number” 
is P. L. 597. In the film, a community group considers the advantages of 
establishing a county-wide library service. During the discussion, members 
of the group clearly explain “the provisions and potentials” of the Library 
Services Act. 


Although the setting is in Illinois, the Kinescope will be of interest to 
other states. “The Magic Number” is available for loan from the Illinois 
State Library. The film may also be purchased for $75.00 (orders will be 
held until September since reduced rates—$60.00 to $50.00—are available 
for quantity purchase.) 


The film was produced by WTTV Chicago Education Television Asso- 
ciation with Dr. C. Walter Stone serving as director of the production. 
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Children’s Libraries* 





“HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO WRITE A BOOK?”+ 
VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 


Readers have a large and abiding 
curiosity about the people who write 
the books filling library shelves. 
There is a wonderment about how a 
writer works, what makes him act as 
he does and write as he does, and 
how he finds time to do it. 

Consequently, as a writer, I find 
three questions being asked over and 
over again—“How long does it take 
to write a book?”—usually with an 
appendage to the question, “How do 
you find a publisher?” “Why did you 
choose to write about Lincoln and 
then the Mississippi River, when you 
always wrote outdoor things before?” 
And, “Where do you get your ma- 
terial?” 

These three questions cannot be an- 
swered with a pat reply, or in a few 
words. “How long does it take to 
write a book?” is like asking, “How 
high is up?” 

This is because every writer works 
differently, finds various kinds of in- 
terruptions breaking into his writing 
schedule, and turns out a different 
sort of product. A fast-moving mys- 
tery story may be knocked out in a 
few days, while a heavy piece of re- 
search may take years. As for my 
own books, they usually take nine 
months of actual writing time, 
coupled with library research, rewrit- 





t Talk given by Mrs. Eifert at spring meeting 
of children’s librarians in Springfield, May 9. Mrs. 
Eifert has written many excellent stories for young 

ie. Her book, Buffalo Trace, won two awards: 

New York Herald Tribune Spring Book Fes- 
tival Award, 1955; and the Thomas A. Edison 
Award, 1956. 


ing several times, and polishing, with 
time out for housework, gardening, 
a month of Christmas, and vacations. 
The writer who is classified as “house 
wife” finds many interruptions, but 
realizes that she is really living two 
lives, and welcomes the opportunity 
to do both. 

When a book is finally completed 
and in the hands of the publisher 
who wishes to handle it, it may 
take another nine months before the 
book is printed. I sent With A Task 
Before Me to Dodd, Mead & Co. in 
mid-May, and if the editor finishes 
her work and gets the manuscript to 
the printer by August 1, we shall have 
a new Lincoln book for Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1958! 

The actual writing occupies much 
less time in the production of a book 
than do the research and the years 
of living which go into most books, 
especially those of historical fiction 
and nonfiction. Material used ir 
books like these may come from far 
back in the writer’s lifetime. 

I find that I draw from experi- 
ences which may lie in my childhood. 
For instance, in Chapter One of Out 
Of The Wilderness, I needed to write 
about the earthquake of 1811. When 
I was a child of seven, I was visiting 
in California when an earthquake 
struck. It wasn’t a devastating one, 
but it was severe enough to be a very 
creditable shake, and to a child it 
was extremely vivid. Every detail of 
that experience remained with me— 








* Contributed by: MRS. VIVIAN H. HOWARD, Section Editor; 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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to be pulled out when I needed it two 
years ago in writing Out Of The 
Wilderness. 


That second question, “Why did I 
choose to write about Lincoln, and 
then the Mississippi?” is not so easily 
answered. Perhaps we might say that 
Lincoln chose me to write about him 
. . . it is about as definite as that. 
My family had lived in Springfield 
since 1857, and my grandfather had 
known Mr. Lincoln. I grew up in the 
Lincoln atmosphere which permeates 
Springfield. However, it was not until 
1931, when, on a nature hike along 
the Sangamon River, we came to the 
site of old Sangamo Town and the 
place where Lincoln built his flatboat, 
did I have any idea of writing about 
him. Nearly twenty years later, 
Three Rivers South materialized, first 
as adult nonfiction, which found no 
market, then the rewritten version as 
historical fiction for high school age, 
which was published in 1953 by 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

With the appearance of Three 
Rivers South, a sort of chain reaction 
came into being. From the surplus 
river material came the seed of Mis- 
sissippi Calling, and from the latter 
will come at least two more river 
books. The Lincoln angle developed 
into The Buffalo Trace, and then re- 
quired a third volume to fill the time 
gap between the end of this book and 
the beginning of Three Rivers South. 
This resulted in the volume which 
came out last year—Out Of The 
Wilderness. Although this completed 
what was at one time planned as a 
trilogy, a fourth has now been writ- 
ten, With A Task Before Me, which 
takes Lincoln to the moment of his 
departure from Springfield, at which 
point I feel I shall kiss the Lincolns 
goodbye for the last time! 

These books have opened a delight- 
ful world of adventure and new ex- 
periences for me. This has come 
about mainly because I dislike to 
write about a place I have not seen. 
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I believe that this is a primary way 
in which a book attains authenticity 
and the feeling of realness, aliveness 
and probability. If I have visited a 
place about which I am writing, I 
find less opportunity of making a 
mistake in topography or natural his- 
tory. That is why I went with my 
young son down to Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana to visit the places 
about which I wrote in The Buffalo 
Trace and Out Of The Wilderness, 
I wanted to see which way the creeks 
flowed, how the valleys lay in rela- 
tion to the location of the cabins, 
what sort of hills they were, and 
what grew on them. An example of 
how this poking and prying pays off 
is contained in Out Of The Wilder- 
ness. 


I wrote about the mysterious Stone 
House, and, in the original draft, said 
something about the “cool limestone 
walls gleaming pallidly in the dusk.” 
But after I visited Knob Creek Val- 
ley I discovered that this was all 
wrong. I was thinking of limestone 
in terms of the kind we have in IIli- 
nois—the gray or white kind. Along 
Knob Creek, the limestone is dark 
brown! It would most certainly not 
gleam in the dusk! In Indiana, my 
son and I hunted for hours to find 
the evidence of beech trees in the 
Pigeon Creek country where the Lin- 
colns lived. Beech trees were the 
common climax forest trees in In- 
diana in pioneer times, but I needed 
to be sure, before I wrote about 
young Abraham finding a bee tree 
which was a beech. We finally found 
beeches—only a few, but evidence 
enough. We went to Cumberland 
Gap and climbed it on foot, to know 
a little, firsthand, how it might have 
been in the days when people climbed 
it with their belongings on their 
backs, in fear of Indians all the way. 

These points actually are minor 
items. A book can be written quite 
well without the author’s knowing 
all the small details firsthand. But 
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I do believe their inclusion makes a 
story more alive. I believe, too, that 
when the author becomes the person 
about whom he is writing, and in him 
experiences heat and cold, hunger 
and discomfort, happiness and a good 
dinner, then the characters are sure 
to come alive. 


When I spoke to a large crowd of 
youngsters in Milwaukee last year, 
I told them about pioneers and how 
they lived, and how some of my own 
ancestors, back in 1775, had been 
killed by Indians in Virginia. I must 
have made it pretty vivid. After- 
ward, when there was time for ques- 
tions, one little girl piped up seri- 
ously, “Did you live in pioneer 
times?” 

Of course, this was terribly funny 
to the kids and they all roared, but 
I didn’t think it was funny. It was 
one of the best compliments anyone 
had ever paid me. For, if I could 
write so strongly that children felt I 
had really lived those stories, then I 
must indeed be getting somewhere! 

The river books heve posed a some- 
what different problem of getting 
material. Historical stuff can be had 
from a library, but, again seeking the 
“feel” of the locale, the smell and 
sound and sight, I needed to know 
the Mississippi before I could write 
about it. 

You cannot pin down the Missis- 
sippi as you can pin down a chunk 
of limestone in Kentucky. That river 
is big! It is 2,552 miles long, and is 
actually three rivers, the upper, mid- 
dle and lower, each with its own com- 
plex character. To really know it, I 
found I must see it all, and, if I 
could, I wanted to ride upon it as 
well as know its shores. 

This was made possible through 
the courtesy of a St. Louis towing 
company, which permitted me to 
ride as a guest some 5,550 miles on 
the Mississippi, via towboat, as well 
as on the TIllinois, Atchafalaya, 


Black and Calcasieu rivers, and the 
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Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in 
Louisiana, which took me nearly to 
Texas. We hauled gasoline from the 
refinery to points of consumption— 
8,000 tons of it in one tow which 
stretched out as long as an ocean 
liner. 

Thus, by boat I became ac- 
quainted with the Mississippi from 
St. Paul to New Orleans. By car, I 
traveled along the non-navigable 
upper portions to the source at Lake 
Itasca. But the boat gave me the 
greatest insight into the complexity 
of the river. 

As a guest, I had the freedom of 
the boat, was shown how diesel en- 
gines operate, how radar and radio- 
telephone work. I was permitted to 
steer for a mile or two, a heady ex- 
perience! I cooked in the galley. I 
was indulged by deckhands and al- 
lowed to throw a line and pull a 
ratchet, though not very creditably. 
And I rode for thousands of miles 
on the end of the line of barges 
listening to the water and trying to 
find out what makes the Mississippi 
so incomprehensible. 

Up in the pilothouse, I followed 
the maps put out by the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, watching how our 
route unfolded and what it looked 
like on paper and in actuality. I 
saw the river at dawn and sunset, 
at high noon and midnight and at 
three in the morning; in blinding 
fog and terrific storms, in snow and 
wind and high waves; saw unbe- 
lievable whirlpools, massive drift- 
wood, snags, and hundreds of other 
boats. I ate well, slept well, and 
finished Mississippi Calling with 
enough material left over to make 
another just as large. From it may 
also develop Wildlife Of The Missis- 
sippi which, as far as I can deter- 
mine, is a subject which has not 
been treated as a unit before. 

A great deal of nature, of course, 
is in Mississippi Cailing (which 
came off the press May 20), because 
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it is inseparable from the river. But 
the book is basically the story of 
the men who have been influenced 
by the river, or who did their puny 
best to influence it. It begins with 
Stone Age man 11,000 years ago, and 
ends with a modern towboat travel- 
ing the Mississippi from New Or- 
leans to St. Paul. 

Much of Mississippi Calling was 
written aboard the towboat “Cape 
Zephyr” in the spring of 1956. Con- 
sequently, you will perhaps find a 
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flavor of the river on its pages. Per- 
haps you will sniff the mysterious 
willow smell, or admire the look of 
a sunset across moving waters, or 
waken to a cool dawn glowing be- 
hind black trees, or know a river 
blurred by wraiths of fog, or ride a 
boat shoving its confident way down 
the middle of a great black river at 
midnight. 

“How long does it take to write 
a book?”—a lifetime of years packed 
with unforgettable experiences! 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN} 
REBECCA CAUDILL* 


The theme of your conference for 
today, “Better Children’s Books for 
More Children in Illinois,” has sent 
me on a long, nostalgic journey into 
a river-bottom hollow in the Black 
Mountains of Kentucky. In that 
hollow lived my family, and in my 
family a book was an object of ven- 
eration—an attitude carefully trans- 
mitted from parents to children. 

As you may well imagine, aside 
from our textbooks, we had almost 
no books in our home except the 
Bible, and we had no access to books. 
I never heard of a library until I 
was ten years old; and the particu- 
lar library that opened a vast new 
world to me and incidentally shaped 
my notion of what a library should 
be contained exactly twelve books. 
But we read the Bible, all eleven of 
us children, and memorized it, not 
in verses, but in chunks, so that it 
came to be part of our common 
speech. I have known children to 
have poorer reading matter. 

* Distinguished author of books for children and 

people. Talk at erence institute, 


young 
—— Librarians’ Section, Peoria, October 17, 
1 \e 


In my early childhood, the books 
that I loved most, however, were my 
school readers. My father and 
mother were both teachers. They not 
only had a veneration for the printed 
page, as I have said, but they also 
believed the contents of the printed 
page could somehow best be trans- 
mitted to a child if that page was 
brand new. So the heyday of the 
whole year was not Christmas, or 
Thanksgiving, or birthdays. It was 
the day described in my book, 
Schoolhouse in the Woods—the day 
just before school began, when my 
father saddled a horse and rode 
over the mountains to Stonega, Vir- 
ginia, to buy all of us new school 
books and new school supplies. I do 
not recall ever studying a lesson 
out of a second-hand book, not even 
one handed down by my older 
brother or sisters. 

As I look back on that rather un- 
usual circumstance, I can see my 
father thumbing eagerly through the 
supply of another state’s textbooks 
and then buying not necessarily the 
books that were approved for use in 








+ Contributed by FERRIS S. RANDALL, Editorial Liaison for 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Kentucky schools, but the books he 
liked. He had several reasons for 
this. 

In the first place, we were tucked 
away in the mountains and whatever 
was said and decided in Frankfort 
rarely penetrated to us. In the 
second place, the Caudill tribe was, 
I believe, the largest family unit in 
the little country school we attended 
for five months in the year; and 
whereas other children were kept out 
of school regularly to shock corn, or 
to make molasses, or to help with 
hog killing, or because the river was 
up, school, when it was in session, 
was our chief business in life. More- 
over, we were often the only children 
who had any books at all. It nat- 
urally followed, then, that Caudills 
were pretty free in their choice of 
textbooks, and the rest of the chil- 
dren in school were free to look at 
ours. 

In the third place, I think my 
father knew great literature when he 
saw it; and though we were poor and 
the luxuries of life did not exist for 
us, every late July my father some- 
how had the price of good new text- 
books in his pocket. 

So it is that I am eternally grate- 
ful to my father for a second reader 
that was full of old folk-tales—Jack 
and the Beanstalk, The Billy Goats 
Gruff, Why the Sea Is Salt; for a 
third reader that contained The Tar 
Baby and other wonderful stories of 
talking animals; for a fourth reader 
that contained The Ugly Duckling; 
and for a fifth that was full, from 
cover to cover, of old Norse myths. 
I still remember my childish chuck- 
ling over the tar baby, and how my 
arms broke out with goosebumps 
when I read The Ugly Duckling, and 
how I used to cry over the story 
called Balder Is Dead. 

There’ was time in my childhood 
to be alone, and time, therefore, to 
think about the stories I had read. 
On the rare occasions when I visit 
the river bottom in Kentucky where 
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I was born, or beautiful Carter’s 
Valley, in eastern Tennessee where 
I lived briefly as a child, or the hills 
of Tennessee’s Highland Rim where 
I finished growing up, particularly if 
evening is coming on and dry corn- 
blades are rustling in the fields and 
it is time to go for the cows, I can 
recapture almost completely the 
mood of wonder and awe that fired 
me in those days as I pondered on 
these stories that are truly great. 

So here and now I should like to 
pay tribute to my father, who knew 
a good book when he saw it. And I 
should like to pay tribute to you 
Illinois children’s librarians who are 
dedicating yourselves to the bring- 
ing of better children’s books to more 
children in Illinois. Among those 
Illinois children are more than you 
will ever know whose imaginations 
will be fired by the books you select 
and hand across the counter to them, 
and who some day will repay you in 
untarnishable coin—their deep grati- 
tude. 

One other memory of my child- 
hood I should like to share with you. 
I do not know how many of you li- 
brarians are also story-tellers, or how 
many of you find a place for a story- 
telling hour in your schedules. But 
I do know that it is a charming sight 
to walk into the Urbana Free Library 
on Saturday mornings and to see 
groups and clusters of children 
hurrying across the lobby to the 
story-telling room to hear our libra- 
rian, Berniece Fiske, tell them 
stories. 

I hope many of you can and do 
tell stories to the children you serve. 
A story read from a book is neces- 
sarily conveyed in symbols and is 
at best a warmed-over emotional ex- 
perience. A story told to a child is 
conveyed first hand by the method 
of the living and vital word. 

In my childhood there were stories, 
too. As I have said, we went to 
school five months in the year, 
August through December. But 
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when an education is the thing 
parents most ardently desire for their 
children, a way will be found to get 
the education. Accordingly, the sec- 
ond day of January, every year, books 
were taken up again by the Caudill 
tribe, this time at home, and the ses- 
sion lasted until corn-planting time 
in April. My mother taught us at 
first, but by the time I was enrolled 
in those decidedly homemade 
schools, my oldest sister took over. 

My oldest sister was a person of 
ability, imagination, and resourceful- 
ness. In her school program every 
morning was a story-telling period. 
Never one to waste time, my sister 
concluded that the period could well 
be combined with a hair-combing 
session. At that time, only one 
brother was of an age to be enrolled 
in school; and because he was next 
to my schoolteacher sister in age and 
had a habit of talking back to her, 
he was dismissed from school dur- 
ing this period to replenish the sup- 
ply of firewood, and we girls were 
lined up in a straight row of chairs to 
have our hair combed and to listen 
to the stories my sister told. 

My sister brooked no disturbance 
when she was telling stories. Many 
is the time I wanted to scream 
“Ouch!” as she braided my hair in 
two tight little braids on the sides 
and wove them into two larger ones 
in the back, pulling harder and 
braiding tighter as the story grew 
more tense. But to have registered 
the excruciating discomfort I 
smarted under would have inter- 
rupted the story, and rather than do 
that, I elected to suffer in silence. 
Where my sister got her never-ending 
supply of stories I don’t know. The 
ones I remember most vividly were 
blood-curdling tales of Indian raids. 
They made such an impression on 
me that I’m still a little uncomfort- 
able alone in the dark. But there 
they were, the spoken words, convey- 
ing, as nearly as it is possible to con- 
vey, and experience firsthand to a 
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child. And for these I have always 
been grateful. 

My sister, as you may have gath- 
ered, was something of a little dic- 
tator, as well as a genius at organiz- 
ing and carrying through a program. 
I do not know the alchemy of that 
particular combination of traits. I 
can only report that my sister be- 
came a librarian. 

In her letter about today’s pro- 
gram and what you might like me, 
an author, to discuss with you librar- 
ians, Mrs. Federici wrote me; “Too 
many people still dismiss children’s 
books as not too important; some- 
thing to amuse and keep children 
busy; something to read so a child 
can gain reading ability. Since you 
are a sincere writer for children, we 
would like to hear how you began 
to write, what your themes are, how 
you find your characters, and some- 
thing of the importance of fine writ- 
ing, of worthy themes and character- 
izations for children.” 

Accepting with gratitude this gen- 
erous compliment from a librarian 
who knows my books, I shall at- 
tempt to do briefly what she has 
asked of me. 

I consider the first essential in any 
book for children to be that it shall 
have something significant to say. 

In New York, late in August, my 
husband and I were having lunch 
one day with a children’s book 
editor. We were talking about the 
number of books published for chil- 
dren—around a thousand new titles 
each year, I believe. “Half of them 
are so insignificant they could well 
be left umpublished,” the editor 
stated. When I asked if any con- 
certed attempt was being made 
among publishers to weed out the 
insignificant manuscripts, she re- 
plied, “No. We each plan to publish 
a certain number of books both 
spring and fall. We have to fill our 
lists. If we can’t fill them with sig- 
nificant books, we have to resort to 
the insignificant. It is a wasteful 
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method that works a hardship on 
parents and librarians who must 
weed out the insignificant as best 
they can and somehow find the sig- 
nificant.” 

This is not news to librarians. It 
simply establishes that editors and 
publishers would agree with me and, 
I am sure, with you, that a child 
deserves a significant book, and that 
they try to publish significant books 
to put into children’s hands. 

The second essential in a book for 
children is that it shall be a good 
story. By that term I mean a story 
that arouses in a child any of the 
emotions legitimate to childhood— 
love, wonder, awe, laughter. I mean 
a story that leaves the child with 
bigger ideas than when he began 
reading, and a story that leaves him 
a little maturer, a step farther along 
the road toward an _ integrated, 
imaginative, creative adult. And of 
course I mean a story that is skill- 
fully constructed and told in mean- 
ingful words that have the power to 
stimulate a child’s thinking, to give 
him something solid to cut his mind’s 
teeth on. 

Thirdly, I consider it essential that 
the author pour into his writing the 
best and the sincerest that he has, 
even if it takes years to write it. And 
sometimes it takes that long. For 
an author must forever be exploring 
the human spirit and weighing its 
revelations against his own experi- 
ences. And out of his experiences he 
must and will write a book that no 
one else on earth can write, even 
though the theme and the characters 
are exactly the same. I believe there 
is no such thing as a hackneyed plot. 
I believe there are only second-rate, 
superficial writers who do not realize 
what it means to explore, and weigh, 
and ponder, and to hew to what in 
his experience seems true. 

Thoreau wrote in his Journal some 
keen observations on this point. “I 
am disappointed by most essays and 
lectures,” he wrote. “I find that I 
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had expected the authors would 
have some life, some very private 
experience to report, which would 
make it comparatively unimportant 
in what style they expressed them- 
selves, but commonly they have only 
a talent to exhibit. The new maga- 
zines which all have been expecting 
may contain only another love story, 
as naturally told as the last, per- 
chance, but without the slighest 
novelty in it. It may be a mere 
vehicle for Yankee phrases. If a 
writer would interest readers, he 
must report so much life, using a 
certain satisfaction always as a point 
d’appui. However mean and limited, 
it must be a genuine and contented 
life that he speaks out of. His readers 
must have the essence or oil of him- 
self, tried out of the fat of his ex- 
perience and joy.” 

A child’s book must have in it, 
then, the essence or oil of the author, 
tried out of the fat of his private ex- 
perience, his private joy. It should 
reveal truth as the author down to 
that depth in his life has discovered 
truth to be. 

As a librarian, you find your work 
enriched, I’m sure, by knowing how 
an author implements his idea of 
what a good book should be, and I 
should like to spend the rest of my 
time telling you how I try to im- 
plement these three essentials in a 
book for children. As you perhaps 
know, I have written books, both 
historical and contemporary, for 
young children and for teen-agers. 
Rather than ramble over the entire 
field, I shall concentrate on my latest 
published book, Susan Cornish. 

My brother—the one who talked 
back to teacher—had a daughter, the 
oldest of five children. I visited fre- 
quently in their home when this 
daughter, Edith, was growing up. 
She began life by being the idol of 
her parents, as often happens with 
firstborn children. You know from 
your own experience that all nieces 
and nephews and all grandchildren 
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are exceptionally bright children. 
Edith followed the rule. She was so 
bright and her mind was so eager 
that she was early taxing her teach- 
ers and creating problems in the 
school she attended, staffed as it was 
by not-too-creative teachers and 
equipped with no facilities whatever 
for serving and guiding the brighter- 
than-average child. Having been 
pretty thoroughly spoiled by her 
parents, she was creating plenty of 
problems at home, too. She was a 
voracious reader of everything but 
her lessons, but graduated from high 
school near the top of her class. She 
appeared to have musical ability and 
so was sent to a piano teacher to de- 
velop it, but soon became the despair 
of her teacher. She could sit down 
at the piano and play by ear any- 
thing she had heard once. Why 
spend hours perfecting scales? 

When she graduated from high 
school, my brother sent her to a 
college belonging to the church of 
which he was a member. In a few 
short months, Edith had had enough 
of that and said so, flatly, unequivo- 
cally. It was adolescent rebellion at 
its worst and at its most successful. 

Well, said my brother in despera- 
tion, one thing she wasn’t going to 
do was to sit at home twiddling her 
thumbs, driving her mother crazy. 
She was going to get out and find a 
job, preferably one away from home. 

She did find a job, in a shoe fac- 
tory—a creative, able, eager girl sit- 
ting eight hours a day at a noisy 
machine in a factory shaking with 
noisy machines. She lasted a week 
and was back home again. 

All right, said my brother, one of 
the school trustees had told him that 
a country school out in the sticks 
was in need of a teacher. She could 
go and teach. The reaction to that 
can only be described as catastrophic. 

At that point I exited from the 
scene to other parts of the world. 
It was seventeen years later that I 
next met Edith. I spent an evening 
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with her in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. There in her charming apart- 
ment, surrounded by choice books, 
choice art, choice recordings of great 
music, she told me with eagerness 
and enthusiasm about her work as 
teacher of eighth-grade social studies 
in Shady Hill school, in Cambridge. 
And my astonished question was, 
“Edith, how did you get here?” 

And then Edith told me how she 
had gone out to that little country 
school seventeen years before, hating 
everything and everybody connected 
with it, but hating particularly the 
trustee who had foisted off such in- 
competence and inefficiency on help- 
less children; how she had gone 
grimly to work because she had to 
eat; how, almost at once, one child 
challenged her, and then another 
until something within her began to 
stir and stretch and say to her, “This 
is it’; how she began to explore be- 
yond the schoolroom into the de- 
caying community and to set in mo- 
tion conrmunity action toward the 
betterment of her children’s lot; how 
in two years’ time her school was 
chosen a model one-room school; 
and how, because she was recognized 
as a fine teacher, she began to go 
places. She told me in particular 
how, when teaching by invitation in 
the demonstration unit of the state 
university in a neighboring state, she 
was featured in every néwspaper in 
the state as being a “nigger lover” 
and as teaching false doctrine to 
school children because she had in 
her schoolroom Ruth Benedict’s The 
Races of Mankind; how the governor 
demanded her resignation; how she 
was haled before the university 
board of regents to answer for her 
crimes; how she chose to defend her- 
self on the principle that, if our 
nation is to remain free, a teacher 
must always be free to teach an ob- 
jective truth; how a newspaper editor 
came to her defense; and how she 
was not only acquitted but, for her 
courageous action and her brilliant 
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defense, was given a fellowship by 
the Rosenwald Fund to study in a 
university of her choice. She went 
East and soon was invited to join 
the faculty of the Cambridge school. 

As I walked down the street late 
that evening, I knew that I had sud- 
denly come upon a story I wanted to 
write. It was not Edith’s story I 
wanted to write. It was rather the 
story of today’s teacher, confronted 
by today’s problems, which, in some 
cases, are Edith’s problems magni- 
fied. Its significance would be limited 
only by my own limitations as a 
writer; but just how serious those 
limitations were I didn’t realize until 
I started doing research and planning 
for the book. 

For the writing of it, I felt I had 
certain natural credentials. I knew 
the kind of people I wanted to write 
about. I had grown up on a farm. 
I had attended a one-room country 
school. For a brief period I had 
taught school. 

Armed with those credentials, I set 
to work reading about the contem- 
porary South, for I wanted to write 
a contemporary story. To get a com- 
plete picture, I read in many fields: 
about schoolteachers, about rural 
schools, about the land and the 
people and their agricultural prac- 
tices, about political practices in the 
South, about race relations. J. P. 
Jacobsen, the Danish author of the 
famous novel Mistress Marie Grubbe, 
wrote to Edward Brandes: “Just 
think, I get up every morning at 
eleven and go to the Royal Library, 
where I read old documents and 
letters and lies and descriptions of 
murder, adultery, corn rates, whore- 
mongery, market prices, gardening, 
the siege of Copenhagen, divorce 
proceedings, christenings, estate reg- 
isters, genealogies and funeral ser- 
mons. All this is to become a won- 
derful novel to be called Mistress 
Marie Grubbe.” 

One morning, when I went to 
work, I wrote a paraphrase of Mr. 
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Jacobsen’s paragraph: “Just think, 
I get up every morning at seven, and 
at eight am in the University of Illi- 
nois library where I read philos- 
ophy; diaries written by schoolteach- 
ers; market reports on the price of 
tobacco, strawberries, and cotton; 
proceedings of White House confer- 
ences on children and youth; USDA 
reports on the conditions of the soil 
and the extent of erosion in the 
South; sermons by ministers on the 
extent of soul erosion in the same 
section; stories of witch hunts and 
the cures wrought by patent medi- 
cines; articles on revival meetings 
and on the crisis faced by our pres- 
ent-day schools; minutes of tenant- 
farmer union meetings; and I search 
the New-Orleans Times-Picayune for 
news of how desegregation is getting 
along south of the Mason-Dixon 
line.” 

As I began to write Susan Cornish, 
I sensed at once that I must know, 
deep within myself, the answers to 
two questions. One: What is a child 
worth? Two: How can you change 
evil to good? My answer to the first 
question, arrived at after long 
pondering, I wrote into the conver- 
sation between Susan and the county 
superintendent, Mr. McAdam, on his 
first visit to Pickwick Mill. 

It took me four years to learn the 
answer to the second, which is the 
length of time it took me to write 
Susan Cornish. In that time, I think 
I learned that by genuinely caring, 
one can change people and situa- 
tions. I learned, too, that before one 
can care, one must love. And love 
is costly, as well as time-consuming. 
But it does work miracles, as I have 
it working a miracle in the case of 
Raven Galloway in the book. 

It was just at this point in the 
writing of the book that I put some 
serious questions to myself about 
how much can actually be accom- 
plished in a community through car- 
ing. It is an unforgivable sin, in a 
book for young people, to misrepre- 
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sent the truth. So, for six weeks, I 
laid aside my manuscript and agreed 
to serve as chairman of a community 
committee in Champaign-Urbana to 
arouse the people in our towns 
enough to buy a carload of wheat to 
send to hungry India. This was at 
the time when our Congress was re- 
luctant to sell wheat to India, though 
she was our friend and her people 
were dying like flies of starvation. I 
cannot go into the details of that 
story here except to say that, first of 
all, we felt it important to establish 
our own sincerity and our concern 
for starving people, and we then 
asked our neighbors to forego one 
meal and give the money to the 
Wheat-for-India campaign instead. 
It cost at that time approximately 
$4,000 to deliver a carload of wheat 
dockside in New York. Within a 
week we had almost $5,000. Though 
we had clippings from Indian news- 
papers expressing gratitude to our 
community, the wheat was of little 
significance compared to the fact 
that many hundreds of people had 
brought small offerings to express 
as a community their concern for a 
starving neighbor. And they did it 
because a few people cared. 

There were other situations in the 
book where I felt the need of ex- 
perience, too. When I found Raven 
clapped in jail, for instance, I began 
to wonder if I hadn’t been too hasty. 
So I telephoned a lawyer for an 
appointment, at which I laid before 
him the situation in which Raven 
had become involved. “What would 
normally happen to her?” I asked. 
“She would go to jail, but fast,” he 
said. Still, I wondered, how honest 
are my reactions toward this girl in 
jail? I hadn’t had much experience 
in that area. Not many of my friends 
have served time in jail. So just at 
this point an invitation came to me 
to serve on a committee to explore 
the possibility of a detention home 
in Champaign County, and I ac- 
cepted it readily. As a member of 
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that committee, I learned a great 
many unsavory facts. I learned even 
more when I answered a summons to 
serve on the jury for a term and sat 
in the courtroom, hearing and seeing 
young people committed to St. 
Charles. 

And then there was the matter of 
the charges brought against Susan. 
Here again I had to ask myself some 
hard questions and then had to find 
the answers, some of them through 
experience. I not only studied the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
but for seven months I studied com- 
munism and how it works and how 
it differs in its philosophy from our 
democracy. When Susan came to 
the point of battling for the freedom 
of schoolteachers, the opportunity 
came along for me to battle a bit for 
schoolteachers, too. You see, many 
things happened fortuitously when I 
was writing the book! So I became 
part of an organization to fight the 
Broyles bills. I attended sessions of 
the legislature in Springfield when 
the bills were being hotly debated. 
When they were passed, I went to 
see Governor Stratton and asked him 
to veto them. Governor Stratton did 
veto them that time. But I was 
guilty of sitting down on the job 
when the Broyles bills came up the 
last time, and I suspect a lot of other 
people were, too. We all know the 
result. The bills were passed, Gov- 
ernor Stratton signed them, and 
teachers, as well as almost all other 
public servants, lost some of their 
precious freedom. 

I hope I have told you enough, 
in these glimpses into the writing of 
Susan Cornish, to show how I have 
tried to implement the three things 
I feel essential in a book for young 
people—that it shall be significant, 
that it shall be a good story, and 
that the author shall give it the best 
he has. 

The rewards from the writing of 
Susan Cornish have been many and 
gratifying. It received the first 
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Nancy Bloch Memorial Award, as 
the best book on intercultural rela- 
tions published in 1955. It has been 
treated with kindness by many li- 
brarians. As is to be expected, the 
letters from schoolteachers have been 
the most heart warming. Sometimes 
they have been exciting, as was the 
one beginning, “It is 2:30 a. m. in 
Ankara, Turkey, and because I am 
so moved by Susan Cornish I had to 
write and tell you.” Sometimes, as 
in the case of the teacher from 
Moorestown, New Jersey, they have 
poured out their anxieties and their 
fears: “I try so hard, after years 
of teaching, and yet am always dis- 
couraged by the dearth of reading 
scope and lack of real vocabulary 
and fundamentals. . . . It is so hard 
with 200 students a day, so many 
papers, so many books, such inade- 
quate facilities, so much to do, and 
so little time to do it. And yet, our 
state boasts of its educational facili- 
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ties. God knows they are better than 
those of many other states, yet we 
are crowding some 700 students into 
a building built for 400 (six rooms). 
What will come of this crime to this 
country and to the world, I dread to 
think, for it is a crime against all 
that is good in our way of life. What 
will be the penalty? I dread to think, 
for it is late, later than you think 


And sometimes they make me feel 
that, in creating in the mind of the 
reader a discontent with mediocre 
teaching, I have performed the great- 
est service that one person can ever 
perform for another, as when the 
teacher from Muncie, Indiana, wrote: 
“Since reading Susan Cornish, I have 
been so dissatisfied with my teach- 
ing!” 

In closing, let me say once more 
that I think you are engaged in a 
work as noble as it must be enjoy- 
able. My blessings on you! 
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State Library to be loaned free of charge. Recent additions to the collec- 
tion are: 


NEW FILMS: 


Better Reading b/w 12 minutes 
The film tells the story of a high school boy who has difficulty with reading. Shows 
corrective steps. 


The Book b/w 18 minutes 
Describes book production—author, publisher, and printer. 


History of Writing b/w 28 minutes 
Film dramatizes chronological events in the history of writing from its inception to 
present-day methods. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS: 
History: Men and Events—Early America 


L1 Paul Revere: Minute Men L7 Landing of the Pilgrims 
L2 Winter Valley Forge L8 Ben Franklin 

L3 Our Independence & Constitution L9 Daniel Boone 

L4 Louisiana Purchase L10 Robert Fulton 

L5 Lewis & Clark Expedition Lil Lee & Grant 

L6 California L12 First Continental RR 


NEW RECORDINGS 


Mrs. EpNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. 

New additions to the collection are: 
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783.29 Bach, C. 

B1182 Magnificat in D major (complete). Vanguard. 

LP Bach, J. S. 

783.8 Sing ye to the Lord; Britten, A ceremony of carols, Concordia choir. 
B118 Concordia. 


Reverse: Willan, Hodie Christus Natus. 
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Beethoven, L. 

Symphony no.1 in C major, op.21. Westminster. 
Reverse: Quartet in B flat major, “grosse fuge”, op.133. 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no.6 in F major, op.68. Mercury. 


Berlin, I. 
Waltzes of Irving Berlin. London. 


Berlioz, H. 
Romeo and Juliet, op.17. Victor. 


Bernstein, L. 3 
What is jazz? Columbia. 


Bible stories. Charles Laughton, reading. Decca. 


Bizet, G. 
Carmen (complete). Victor. 


Brahms, J. 
Serenade no.2 in A major, op.16. Epic. 


Brahms, J. 
Sonata no.1 in e minor for violoncello and piano, op.99. London. 


Brahms, J. 
Tragic overture, op.81; Academic festival overture, op.80. Mercury. 
Reverse: Symphony no.3 in F major, op.90. 


Brahms, J. 

Songs of Brahms and Wolf. London. 
Reverse: Debussy, Trois chansons de bilitis . . . Le promenoir des deux 
amants... 


Bruckner, A. 

Symphony no.5 in B flat major. London. 
Side 4: Wagner, Gotterdammerung; Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine journey; 
Siegfried’s funeral march. 


Bruckner, A. 


Symphony no.4 in E flat major. London. 
Side 4: Wagner, Siegfried idyll. 


Buxtehude, D. 
Jubilate Domino, Alfred Deller, tenor. London. 


Carabinieri band of Rome. 
Rome band of the Carabinieri. Angel. 
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LP 
782.1 
C484L 


LP 
783.29 
C523 


LP 
781.54 
C744 


LP 
785.1 
D289m: 


LP 
780.973 
D622 


LP 
780.973 
D877d 


LP 
785.11 
D988s5s 


LP 
781.22 
F249 


LP 
784.4 
F6664f1 
v.1-2 


LP 
783.2 
G82le 


LP 
785.8 
G874gb 


LP 
785.8 
G874gh 


LP 
783.3 
H236so 


LP 
785.8 
H236w4 


LP 
785.1 
H315 


LP 
783.3 
H415c2 


LP 
782.1 
H926h4 


LP 
782.1 
K76h2 
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LP 

782.1 Charpentier, G. 

C484L Louise (complete). Epic. 

LP 

783.29 Cherubini, M. 

C523 Requiem mass in c minor. Angel. 

LP 

781.54 Concert in the park, Goldman band. Camden. 
C744 

LP Debussy, A. 

785.1 La Mer. Victor. 

D289m3 Reverse: Images: Iberia. 

LP 

780.973 Dizzy Gillespie: world statesman. Norgran. 
D622 

LP 

780.973 Duke Ellington presents. Bethlehem. 

D877d 

LP 

785.11 Dvorak, A. 

D988s5sz Symphony no.5 in e minor, op.95 (from the New World). Columbia. 
LP 

781.22 Fassett, J. 

F249 Symphony of the birds. Ficker. 

LP 

784.4 Folk music of the Arab people. Esoteric. 
F6664f11 

v.1-2 

LP 

783.2 Gregorian chant—Easter Mass; Monks choir of Saint-Pierre de Solesmes 
G821le Abbey. London. 

LP Grofe, F. 

785.8 Grand canyon suite. Victor. 

G874gb Reverse: Copland, El salon Mexico. 

LP Grofe, F. 

785.8 Grand canyon suite. Capitol. 

G874gh Reverse: Mississippi suite. 

LP 

783.3 Handel, G. 

H236so Solomon. Angel. 

LP 

785.8 Handel, G. 

H236w4 Water music suite (complete). London. 

LP Harris, R. 

785.1 Fantasy for piano and orchestra. MGM. 
H315 Reverse: Abraham Lincoln walks at midnight. 
LP 

783.3 Haydn, F. 

H415c2 The creation (complete). Decca. 

LP Humperdinck, E. 

782.1 Hansel and Gretel. Suite, overture; dream pantomime, waltz. Columbia. 
H926h4 Reverse: Schubert, Symphony no.2 in B flat major. 
LP Kodaly, Z. 

782.1 Hary Janos: Suite. Victor. 


K76h2 Reverse: Respighi, Feste Romane. 
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Kostelanetz conducts. Columbia. 


Lehar, F. 
Merry widow (complete). Angel. 


McPhee, C. 
Concerto for piano with wind octet accompaniment. Columbia. 
Reverse: Sessions, Second string quartet. 


Marches for twirling. Mercury. 


Martinu, B. 
Concerto grosso; serenade. Westminster. 
Reverse: Concerto for string quartet and orchestra. Suite no.1: Partita. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. 

Concerto in e minor for violin and orchestra, op.64. Oistrakh, violin, 
Columbia. 
Reverse: Mozart, Concerto no.4 in D major for violin and orchestra (K218). 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. 

Concerto in e minor for violin and orchestra, op.64. Kreisler, violin. 
Victor. 
Reverse: Mozart, Concerto no.4 in D major for violin and orchestra (K218). 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. 

The Hebrides (Fingal’s cave overture) op.26; Fairy tale of the beautiful 
Melusine, op.32. Westminster. 
Reverse: Calm sea and prosperous voyage, op.27. 


Millay, E. 
Poetry; Judith Anderson reading Caedmon. 


Mozart, J. 
Concerti for horn (complete). Angel. 


Mozart, J. 
Concerto no.1 in G major for flute and orchestra (K313). Epic. 
Reverse: Concerto no.2 in D for flute and orchestra (K314). 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no.39 in E flat major (K543). Columbia. 
Reverse: Symphony no.40 in g minor (K550). 


Offenbach, J. 
Offenbach in America. Victor. 


Offenbach, J. 
Offenbach at his best. Request. 


Operatic arias. London. 


Paul, G. 
Li’l Abner. Columbia. 


Prokofieff, S. 

Classical symphony in D major, op.25. London. 
Reverse: Glinka, Russlan and Ludmilla overture; Borodin, On the steppes 
of central Asia; Mussorgsky, A night on Bare mountain. 
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LP 
782.1 
R835b8 


LP 
781.54 
R924 


LP 
782.1 
$152s3 


LP 
786.41 
$384sb: 


LP 
786.4 
$392c2 


LP 
786.41 
$434 


LP 
822 
$534s 


LP 
785.11 
$563s5) 


LP 
782.1 
$638b2 


LP 
781.54 
$725m. 


LP 
784.75€ 
$756s2 


LP 
785.11 
$912h2 


LP 
785.1 
$912t 


LP 
785.11 
$912t4 


LP 
785.1 
T249g 


LP 
785.1 
T249s. 


LP 
787.61 
V714 
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LP 
782.1 
R835b8 


LP 
781.54 
R924 


LP 
782.1 
$152s3 


LP 
786.41 
$384sb3 


LP 
786.4 
$392c2 


LP 
786.41 
$434 


LP 
822 
$534s 


LP 
785.11 
$563s5k 


LP 
782.1 
$638b2 


LP 
781.54 
$725m5 


LP 
784.756 
$756s2 


LP 
785.11 
$912h2 


LP 
785.1 
$912t 


LP 
785.11 
$912t4 


LP 
785.1 
T249g 


LP 
785.1 
T249s5 


LP 
787.61 
V714 
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Rossini, G. 
Barber of Seville (highlights). Victor. 


Ruffles and flourishes; music for field trumpets and drums, based upon 
the field music of the U.S. armed forces. Mercury. 


Saint-Saens, C. 
Samson and Delilah (highlights). Victor. 


Schubert, F. 
Sonata no.3 in B flat major for piano. Vox. 
Reverse: Sonata for piano in a minor, op.143. 


Schumann, R. 
Carnaval, op.9. Victor. 
Reverse: Franck, Prelude, chorale and fugue. 


Scriabin, A. 
Sonata no.3 in f sharp minor for piano, op.23. Victor. 
Reverse: Sixteen preludes. 


Shaw, G. B. 
Saint Joan. Victor. 


Sibelius, J. 
Symphony no.5 in E flat major, op.82. Victor. 
Reverse: Symphony no.7 in C major, op.105. 


Smetana, F. 
The bartered bride. Concert Hall. 


Sousa, J. 
Marching along. Mercury. 


Spirituals. Marian Anderson, contralto. Victor. 


Strauss, R. 
Ein heldenleben, op.40. Mercury. 


Strauss, J. 
Third new year concert. London. 


Strauss, R. 
Till Eulenspiegel. Victor. 
Reverse: Death and transfiguration. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Great melodies of Tchaikovski. Columbia. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Sleeping beauty ballet, op.66. Columbia. 
Reverse: Nutcracker suite, op.71la. 


Villa-Lobos, H. 

Five preludes for guitar. Julian Bream, guitar. Westminster. 
Reverse: Torroba, Prelude in E major; Sonatina in A major; Nocturno in 
a minor; Burgalesa in f sharp minor. 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


e BELLEVILLE 


Miss Bella Steuernagel retired as 
librarian of the Belleville Public Li- 
brary after completing forty-three 
years of service. 

Miss Steuernagel became asso- 
ciated with the Belleville library July 
1, 1914, as an assistant and was 
named librarian in October, 1917. 

During Miss Steuernagel’s years at 
the library there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of registered 
borrowers and in circulation. 

The opening of the West End Li- 
brary Branch, and the establishment 
of a separate children’s room and 
hospital library service are some of 
the achievements made during Miss 
Steuernagel’s term of service. 


e CARLYLE 


Mrs. Lillie Means resigned as li- 
brarian from the Carlyle Public Li- 
brary. She was unable to continue 
her services due to the condition of 
her health. Mrs. Means has served 
as librarian for almost nineteen years. 

Mrs. Evelyn Keith was appointed 
librarian by the library board on 


August 7. 


ePALOS PARK 


Mrs. Mary Furry has resigned as 
librarian after fifteen years of de- 
voted service. 

Mrs. Furry has taken pleasure in 
carefully guiding the village children 
and youth in their choice of reading 
material, and has built a _ large 


patronage of adult readers. 

The village and library board re- 
gret losing the services of Mrs. Furry, 
but are fortunate to be able to re- 
place her with the appointment of 


Mrs. A. M. Bressler, who, as one of 
the early members of the Palos 
Woman’s Club, helped found the 
present tax-supported library. 


e GENEVA 

A proposed change in the Geneva 
Public Library’s tax rate was sub- 
mitted to the voters last April—the 
first library referendum in Geneva 


since 1894. The vote carried, 988 to | 


728. 


*REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The Illinois State Library’s 1957 
Regional Meetings extended from 
March 27 to April 25, and were held 
in thirteen towns and cities through- 
out the State. Attendance at the 
meetings numbered approximately 
676. The programs, entitled “How 
May Your Library Receive Federal 
Aid Under the Library Services 
Act,” were conducted by Mr. de- 
Lafayette Reid, Mr. Colin Lucas, 
Mrs. Laura Langston, and Miss Fem 
Garrett, all from the State Library. 

The meetings were planned to 
cover many aspects of the Library 
Services Act. Dr. Walter Stone, Di- 
rector of the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, prepared 
for the State Library a special film 
featuring a group meeting of in- 
terested persons who presented ways 
and means for improving library 
conditions. This film was a regular 
presentation at most of the meetings. 

Following the movie, one of the 
four State Library representatives 
would speak about the State Li- 
brary’s role in promoting use of the 
Federal-State funds. A half day of 
each meeting was reserved for ¢x- 
planation of the Library Services 
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Act, and the second portion of the 
day was devoted to a discussion of 
library standards. Miss Garrett pre- 
pared a colorful talk for several of 
the meetings. She compared condi- 
tions of the early 1930’s with the 
1950’s. She stressed the importance 


| of keeping up with the times; librar- 


ies must form larger units of service 
if they are to hold their place in 
this supermarket age. (Miss Garrett’s 
speech is printed in this issue. See 
pp. 176-182.) 

Guest speakers were present at 
several meetings. Dr. Ralph McCoy, 
Director of Libraries at Southern 
Illinois University, presented at Car- 


» bondale, April 3, a plan for imple- 


menting the Library Services Act in 
southern Illinois. 

A number of excellent talks con- 
ceming library standards were pre- 
sented at various meetings. Dr. Leon 
Carnovsky, of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, spoke 
at the Park Forest meeting, April 
ll. Dr. Carnovsky compared the 
1943 ALA Post-War Standards with 
the new 1956 ALA Public Library 
Service. Miss Ruth Gregory, Li- 
brarian, Waukegan Public Library, 
and past president of the American 
Library Association, discussed the 
new ALA standards at the Wood- 
stock meeting, April 25. (Portions of 
Miss Gregory’s talk are presented in 
this issue. See pp. 174-175.) Mr. 
Harold Goldstein, Librarian, Daven- 
port, Iowa, and former library sci- 
ence instructor at the University of 
Illinois, spoke on the subject of 
Standards at East Moline, April 23. 
For the Batavia meeting, April 10, 
which had an attendance of ninety- 
two members, largest of all meetings, 
information about library standards 
was presented to the audience by a 
panel. Members of the panel were: 
Mrs. Marjorie Lincoln, Librarian, 
Wheaton Public Library; Miss 
Phyllis Maggeroli, American Library 
Association, Library Community 
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Project; and Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, 
Librarian, Oak Park Public Library. 

Mimeographed and printed bro- 
chures describing basic features of 
the Library Services Act were dis- 
tributed at the meetings. A limited 
supply of this program material is 
still available for distribution. 


¢ SPRINGFIELD 


The State Library staff is sorry to 
lose the services of Miss Eloise Kis- 
singer who died on May 20. 

Miss Kissinger joined the State 
Library in 1929 and worked in the 
cataloging department and the mail 
reference unit before she became 
head of the library’s art department 
in 1940. 


¢ CICERO 


The town of Cicero is celebrating 
its one-hundredth anniversary with 
a series of scheduled events which 
will be held up to and including 
Sunday, September 22. 

A number of important features 
of the celebration will be held dur- 
ing the dates beginning Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8, and including September 
15. 

The Cicero Public Library will 
hold open house during the eight 
days specified. The library facilities 
are offered to visiting librarians and 
library personnel. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
every visitor by the Directors and 
the Staff to make the Cicero Public 
Library their headquarters. Every 
effort will be made to provide com- 
fort and convenience for the guests 
of the library. 


eFCA FILM CIRCUIT PROJECT 
ESTABLISHED IN ILLINOIS 


Under the terms of an agreement 
to be set up between the Film Coun- 
cil of America and a group of par- 
ticipating public libraries, circuits 
may be organized as follows: 

1. The maximum number of li- 
braries in a given circuit shall be 12 
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libraries—the minimum 5 libraries. 
One library in each circuit shall be 
designated as the administering li- 
brary. 

2. When a circuit is organized the 
FCA will loan each library in the 
circuit, for one year, a package of 10 
films. The selection of the films for 
a circuit is to be done by that cir- 
cuit from the list of films available 
for the project. The FCA reserves 
the right to make substitutions if a 
circuit, for example, selects too many 
color films of which there is only one 
print. 

3. The film packages move around 
the circuit, usually at one-month or 
six-week intervals, until each library 
in the circuit has had all of the pack- 
ages. The films may be circulated 
freely to individuals and groups in 
the communities concerned with one 
exception—they may not be booked 
for classroom instructional use in the 
schools. They may be used for 
P.T.A. or like programs in the 
schools. 

4. All participating libraries must 
be organizational members of the 
FCA at $35 a year. For this the li- 
braries receive the films, RUSHES, 
and any Film Users’ Guides issued. 

5. The libraries in a given circuit 
must agree that, at the end of the 
first year of the program, they will 
attempt to form a film-purchasing 
co-operative. Those circuits which 
do begin to purchase films, even on 
a modest basis, will be loaned a new 
collection of films for their second 
year—those which do not will be 
dropped from the project. At the end 
of the second year all films must be 
returned to the FCA. 

6. The film packages will be sent 
to circuit libraries express collect and 
must be returned to the FCA at the 
end of the year parcel post prepaid. 
The FCA is not in a position to 
stand any financial expense in con- 
nection with the project. 

7. The circuits will be responsible 
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for the replacement of damaged foot. 
age and ruined prints, if any. A 
fund for this may be set up by re. 
quiring a small handling charge fo 
each film borrowed or by requiring 
a film borrower’s registration fee of 
$1 or $2 a year. 

8. Circuit libraries must keep au- 
dience and circulation statistics and 
report them to the FCA at the end 
of each six-month period. 

9. It is recommended, but not re 
quired, that each circuit library pur- 
chase hand-rewind and splicing 
equipment. Total for this equipment 
should be around $50. 

Three film circuit projects have 
been established in the United States, 
one of which is located in northem 
Illinois. Libraries participating in 
the Illinois project are: Bellwood, 
DeKalb, Downers Grove, Forest 
Park, Geneva, Glenview, Oak Park, 
Ottawa, River Forest, and Rockford. 


®EXTENSION SPECIALIST 
VISITS STATE LIBRARY 


Mr. Wilfred L. Morin, Library Ex- 
tension Specialist, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
visited Springfield from May 13-15. 

Mr. Morin came to Illinois to ob- 
serve this State’s program for de 
velopment of library service in rural 
areas using Federal-State funds pro- 
vided by the Library Services Act 

Before joining the Library Services 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Edu: 
cation, Mr. Morin was senior public 
library supervisor of New York 
State Library. Now working as a li 
brary extension specialist, he will 
visit sixteen states in the east, north, 
and central sections of the country 
where he will discuss with state 
agency representatives the best 
means of applying the Library Serv: 
ices Act. 

Mr. Morin spoke before the IIl- 
nois State Library staff and visited 
the Secretary of State and State Li 
brarian, Charles F. Carpentier. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES* 


*BARAT COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART, LAKE 
FOREST 
On March 20, Miss Eleanour Cooke, 

Assistant Librarian, attended the 

Institute for Illinois Colleges and 

Universities on the Social Sciences 

and International Relations held at 

the Library of International Rela- 
tions in Chicago and conducted by 

Mr. Russell B. Babcock. The guest 

speakers were Mrs. Clifton Utley, 

Acting Director of the Midwest Of- 

fice of the Institute of International 

Education, and Mr. James C. 

Worthy, Vice-President of Sears 

Roebuck and Chairman of the Sears 

Foundation. Miss Eloise Requa, Di- 

rector, and Miss Jane Statham, 

Associate Director of the Library of 

International Relations, discussed 

the resources and services of the li- 

brary. Among the library’s hold- 

ings are the up-to-date proceedings 
of the United Nations General 

Assembly. The staff welcomes the 

use of the library’s facilities by the 

general public. 


*BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, 

PEORIA 

During the past month, librarians 
of two high schools in the Peoria 
area have brought their library clubs 
to visit the university library. Stu- 
dents from Limestone High School 
and Manual Training High School 
came to see the university library 
in action. 

Another visitor was Mr. McLeod, 
Periodicals Librarian of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
who was on his vacation and stopped 
to see the library and its periodical 
collection. 

Miss Helen Parkes has been ap- 
pointed new Junior Catalog Librar- 

_* Contributed by Kester, Assistant 
Catalog Librarian, University, of Illinois Library, 


ian. She joined the staff July 1 to 
replace Mrs. W. C. Blankenship who 
resigned to devote her time to her 
family. 


*COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS, 
JOLIET 


Complete renovation is being made 
of the Wilcox Street wing of the 
College of St. Francis, which is to 
become the scholastic wing of the 
college. It was formerly occupied by 
St. Francis Academy. The present 
scholastic building on Taylor Street 
will continue to house the library 
collection. This will allow for the 
much-needed expansion of the li- 
brary. 

A print of a Rembrandt etching of 
Christ driving the money-changers 
from the temple has been presented 
to the college by Mrs. Andrew G. 
Bustin, wife of a Joliet physician. 
The 7 in. by 4% in. etching dates 
back to 1635. Other prints of the 
etching are in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, in Philadelphia, 
in Boston, and in the National Mu- 
seum of Berlin. The print given to 
the college is a little later than the 
Metropolitan’s print, but earlier than 
and superior to the others. It is 
valued at $1,000. The etching will be 
placed in the library when the pro- 
gram for expansion of the library be- 
gins next year. 


*UNIVERSITY OF 
URBANA 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has announced the appoint- 
ment of Professor Harold Lancour, 
Associate Director of the University 
of Illinois Library School, to con- 
duct a study of libraries in British 
West Africa. The survey will be car- 
ried out during October and Novem- 
ber of this year. 

During the two-month survey, Dr. 
Lancour will visit the British Col- 
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onies of Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
and the new state of Ghana, formerly 
known as the Gold Coast. 

The purpose of the survey is to 
determine the state of development 
of library services in West Africa 
and to evaluate the immediate re- 
quirements for continued growth. 
Public libraries as well as school, 
technical, and university libraries 
will be included. Dr. Lancour will 
visit libraries and talk with librar- 
ians, officers of the newly-founded 
West African Library Association, 
and with officials of the several min- 
istries of education. He will also 
confer with representatives of the 
Colonial Office in London enroute 
to Africa. 

Dr. Lancour studied British librar- 
ies and librarians while traveling as 
a Fulbright Scholar in 1950-51. He 
was also director of the United States 
Information Service Libraries in 
France in 1953 and 1954. He is the 
immediate past president of the 
Association of American Library 
Schools, and currently Chairman of 
the American Library Association 
Committee on Accreditation of Li- 
brary Schools. He has also been 
editor of the quarterly journal, Li- 
brary Trends, since its beginning in 
1952. 


*NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
COLLEGE, DEKALB 


Esther Park, Reference Librarian, 
attended the Institute of the Library 
of International Relations in Chi- 
cago on March 20. 

The Illinois Association of School 
Librarians convention in Springfield, 
April 5-6, was attended by Ruby 
Martz, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science. 

“NI’s Warehouse for Teachers, 
by Robert E. Schreiber, Educational 
Materials Librarian, appeared in 
Northern Alumnus, March, 1957. It 
deals with the organization, service, 
and use of the materials in this spe- 
cial library collection. 
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Howard Vogt, Music Librarian, 
gave a baritone recital in the library 
auditorium on April 23. Mr. Vogt 
received both his B.M. and M.M. de. 
grees from the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester, 


While working toward his degrees he | 


worked in the Sibley Music Library 


at Eastman. He was presented in | 


recitals by the New Jersey Music 
Council and the Music Educators 
Association of New Jersey as a 1955 
winner of the competition sponsored 
by these organizations. Mr. Vogt 
came to NISC as Music Librarian 
in September, 1956, and since that 
time has participated in solo and 
choir work in DeKalb and surround- 
ing communities. 
*NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 

SITY, EVANSTON 

The library has added 63 new 
volumes to its large collection of 
German Taschenbiicher (literary al- 
manacs). Its holdings include many 
of the famous almanacs of the late 
eighteenth century, with contribu- 
tions by Goethe, Schiller, and other 
literary giants, as well as many of 
the more sentimental, romantic, and, 
in some respects, literarily less meri- 
torious almanacs of the early and 
the mid-nineteenth century. These 
literary almanacs, usually issued an- 
nually, are significant because they 
shed light on the types of literature 
popular at any specific time. Many 
of the Taschenbiicher contain con- 
tributions never published in any 
other form as well as material fe- 
issued later by the authors in a re- 
vised form. The new acquisition 
represents 22 different series. In- 
cluded in the shipment is a very 
early almanac: Almanach, Welt-, 


Sitten-, Statt-, Marter-Calender, dat- 
ing from about 1700. The library's 
holdings in Taschenbticher now &- 
ceed 900 volumes. 

The Traffic Institute Library has 
acquired what is believed to be the 
largest single law library in the 
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Evanston area. This collection, total- 
ing approximately 3,500 volumes, 
consists of the National Reporter 
System, covering all state court re- 
ports from 1880 to the present, and 
the American Law Reports. This 
significant addition to the Institute 
Library will provide the members 
of the legal staff with the material 
for which, up to now, they have had 
to travel to Chicago several times a 
week. This collection is open to any- 
one interested in the use of it. 

The Transportation Center Li- 
brary has moved into its new space 
at 1810 Hinman. The library now 
has sufficient room to start a definite 
program of acquisition. 


*SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY, CARBONDALE 


The library has agreed to pur- 
chase the folklore library of the late 
Alexander H. Krappe of Princeton 
University. The collection, stored in 
Princeton since Dr. Krappe’s death 
ten years ago, was offered to SIU by 
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Dr. Krappe’s widow, Mrs. Edith 
Krappe of the English faculty. The 
Krappe Library is an outstanding 
collection of international folklore 
items, many of them rare and dif- 
ficult to acquire. Faculty members 
from six SIU departments interested 
in aspects of folklore have urged the 
purchase of the collection. A num- 
ber of other universities have been 
interested in purchasing portions of 
the collection, but Mrs. Krappe 
wished to offer it intact. Since SIU 
Library had less than ten per cent 
of the items, the purchase of the 
entire collection seemed wise. There 
are about 800 titles, and more than 
1,200 volumes. 

The library has acquired a vir- 
tually complete file of the Jonesboro 
Gazette from 1861 to date from Mr. 
I. O. Karraker, President of the 
Jonesboro bank. 

A collection of some eight or ten 
thousand volumes of the official pub- 
lications of state governments other 
than Illinois has been acquired from 
the Illinois State Library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


*HIGHLIGHTS OF THE IASL 
SPRING CONFERENCE, APRIL 
5-6, SPRINGFIELD 


Mr. Bill Martin, the Winston 
story-teller, spoke at the Friday 
night general session. Mr. Martin 
commented on the expanding role of 
the story-teller and the need for 
story-telling in modern life. He re- 
gretted that group singing, group 
Prayer, and group story-telling are 
almost completely lacking in mod- 
em civilization. Story-telling, he 
Maintained, begins with the heart 
and ends with the fusion of heart 
and mind. 

At the Friday luncheon meeting, 
Miss Harriett Bick, Audio-Visual 
Consultant of the St. Louis Board 


*News contributed by: LOUISE ANTHONY, 
Section Editor, SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


of Education, opened the eyes of 
librarians to many possibilities for 
exhibits and bulletin board displays. 
Her creative ideas, hints, and short- 
cuts in using eye-catching publicity 
as bait for the reluctant and unre- 
luctant reader were most stimulating 
and fruitful. 

Miss Dilla MacBean concluded 
the conference with the inspirational 
talk, “You and your library are 
worth selling.” Miss MacBean, from 
her rich background and experience 
in school librarianship, gave the li- 
brarians soine quotable philosophy to 
remembe «. 

She recalled that if the teacher is 
the key to learning; then the librar- 
ian is the master key. Further, if 
the library is the heart of the school, 
the librarian keeps the heart beating. 
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It is for the librarian, she said, to in- 
struct, inform, inspire and give pleas- 
ure through her library and its ma- 
terials. 

More than 400 persons were in at- 
tendance at the seventh annual spring 
conference, making it the largest one 
ever held. 

Officers of IASL, 1957-1958: 
President, Mary K. Eakin, Chil- 

dren’s Book Center, University of 

Chicago 
Vice-President, Eunice Speer, Illinois 

State Normal University, Normal, 

Illinois 
Second Vice-President, Mildred 

Winslow, Cossett Elementary 

School, LaGrange, Illinois 
Secretary, Mary A. Gillham, Proviso 

Township High School, Maywood, 

Illinois 
Treasurer, H. F. Alwin, Thornton 

Township High School & Junior 

College, Harvey, Illinois 
Board Members 

Evelyn L. Waller, Manual Train- 

ing High School, Peoria, Illinois 
Mrs. Alene Galbreath, Supervisor 
of Libraries, McLean County 
No. 5, Normal, Illinois 

Dorothy McGinniss, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois 

James H. Smith, Ottawa High 

School, Ottawa, Illinois 


*STUDENT LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANTS TREK TO CARBON- 
DALE 


Dororny McGrwniss, 
Dept. of Inst. Materials, Southern Ill. Univ., 
Carbondale. 


Saturday, April 13, was the second 
annual Student Library Assistants 
Day at Southern Illinois University 
in Carbondale. 

Invitations were sent to all the 
secondary schools in the twenty-one 
southern counties of Illinois. Sixty- 
six students with their school librar- 
ians attended. Approximately 100 
people, including librarians, guests, 
and campus students, took part in 
the day’s activities. 
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The morning meeting was held in 
the library auditorium. Dr. Ralph 
McCoy, Director of Libraries of 
Southern [Illinois University and 
Chairman of the Department of In- 
structional Materials, presided. Miss 
Mildred Nickel, School Library §u- 
pervisor of Illinois, and Dr. Roye 
Bryant, Head of the Placement 
Service at Southern IIlinois Univer. 
sity, talked to the young people 
about the excellent opportunities 
available in school library work in 
Illinois. Mr. William Wood of the 
St. Louis Public Library pointed out 
what additional openings there are 
in other fields of library service. It 
was made clear that a great need 
exists everywhere for good people 
prepared to do library work. Dr. 
McCoy and Miss Dorothy McGin- 
niss of the Department of Instruc- 
tional Materials then explained the 
undergraduate program now in oper- 
ation at Southern Illinois University 
and the proposed masters program 
in instructional materials which will 
prepare people for all these school 
library jobs which are going begging. 

During the afternoon session, Miss 
Kathleen Fletcher of the Depart- 
ment of Instructional Materials in- 
troduced Dean John Grinnell of the 
College of Education and Miss Mil- 
dred Schrotberger, Dean of Women, 
to the visiting young people. Miss 
Olive DeBruler of the Joliet Town- 
ship High School talked to them 
about librarianship as a career—the 
qualifications necessary for and the 
values to be derived from the pro- 
fession. 

The activities of the day were con: 
cluded by a tour of the university 
library. 


eNEW BOOK BY EXPERT ON 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANTS 

In May, the American Library 
Association will publish a new book 
by Mary Peacock Douglas, . 
Pupil Assistant in the School Li- 
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brary (American Library Associa- 
tion, May, 1957; Price to be an- 
nounced). 

Formerly state supervisor of school 
libraries and now Supervisor of 
School Libraries in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Mrs. Douglas has earned 
a national reputation in the field of 
school librarianship. Among her pre- 
vious books are The Teacher-Li- 
brarian’s Handbook (American Li- 
brary Association) and the official 
North Carolina School Library 
Handbook. Each has gone through 
many editions and is widely consid- 
ered a standard work on its subject. 

While much has been written 
about the use of pupils as assistants 
in school libraries, at the present 
time no one work provides basic 
information on all phases of the 
subject. Pupil assistants are a neces- 
sity in many elementary and high 
schools. But, as Mrs. Douglas shows, 
the experience can be of permanent 
educational and vocational value for 
the pupil as well. 

In the second half of the book, 
in line with her practical purpose, 
Mrs. Douglas presents examples of 
the forms, questionnaires and other 
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materials which have been used suc- 
cessfully in student programs in 
various parts of the country. 


* AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AP- 
POINTS EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY 


Eleanor E. Ahlers has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a division of the American 
Library Association. Miss Ahlers 
will assume her duties at ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago on Sept. 
1, 1957. 

Experienced in both high school 
teaching and high school librarian- 
ship (South Bend, Washington, and 
Mt. Vernon, Washington), Miss 
Ahlers has taught teacher-librarian 
courses in the summer sessions of the 
University of Wyoming and San 
Jose (Calif.) State College, and has 
assisted in conducting workshops for 
school librarians at Central Wash- 
ington College of Education (Ellens- 
burg) and the University of Oregon. 
Other experience includes that of 
high school librarian and supervisor 
of school libraries in Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


*CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
MEET IN SPRINGFIELD 
Thirty-three children’s librarians 

and others interested in encouraging 

more and better reading for children, 
met at the Illinois State Library, 

Thursday, May 9, to discuss their 

problems, to become better ac- 

quainted with each other, and to ex- 
amine recent publications for chil- 
dren and young people. 

Those present represented twelve 
libraries, including public libraries 
in Arcola, Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Decatur, Jacksonville, Lincoln, 
Mount Vernon, Peoria, East Peoria, 


Springfield, Western [Illinois State 
College at Macomb, and the Illinois 
State Library. 

Mrs. Virginia Ejifert, well known 
Springfield author of books on na- 
ture and several recent books about 
the Lincoln family, was guest 
speaker at the luncheon. Mrs. Eifert 
told of her experiences as an author 
seeking atmosphere for her books. 
(Mrs. Ejifert’s talk is printed in this 
issue. See pp. 197-200.) 

Guests had an opportunity to visit 
Lincoln library, the [Illinois State 
Historical Library, and other places 
of interest. 
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* READING CLUBS 


The Arcola Public Library, which 
usually conducts two separate read- 
ing clubs during the summer months, 
found the Bartholomew Cubbins idea 
very popular with the children of the 
first four grades. 

Upon registration, each child re- 
ceived a paper cut-out of Bar- 
tholomew, which was placed on a 
bulletin board. For each of the first 
five books read, the child colored a 
part of Bartholomew’s clothing: first, 
the jacket, then the trousers, the 
shirt, the hair, and the shoes. For 
the sixth book, a red hat was added, 
and as the reading continued, an- 
other hat was added for every sixth 
book. 

Members who read and reported 
on six books during the six-week 
period of the club’s duration re- 
ceived a diploma and were entitled 
to come to a party at the close of 
the project. 

Older children (those in grades 
five through eight) played the game 
of bookworm authors. A reader re- 
ceived three author cards for every 
book read and reported on. When 
nine books were read, the reader had 
a complete set of twenty-seven cards 
to take home. 

Ullainie Ghere is librarian of the 
Arcola Public Library. 


e JOIN CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Surrey Lorticn, 
Illinois Chairman, C.L.A.’s Membership 
Committee—A.L.A. 


Member of Membership Committee—I.L.A 


The field of children’s books is a 
full and enriching one; the impor- 
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tance of having good children’s }. 
brarians can be readily seen. 


Affiliation of workers in the field 
of children’s reading can be both 
beneficial and rewarding. Anyone 
working with these materials may 
become a member of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of Illinois Library 
Association and the Children’s Li- 
brary Association of American Li- 
brary Association. Trustees, authors, 
administrators, teachers, head and 
branch librarians are also welcomed 
and urged to join. Membership gives 
one a sense of belonging to groups 
with common interests. 


The Illinois Library Association 
membership fee of two dollars in- 
cludes a sectional membership, such 
as Children’s Librarians. Additional 
sections are seventy-five cents each. 

American Library Association dues 
are based on a salary scale, but 
membership includes two sections. 
Those persons who elect Children’s 
Library Association receive Top of 
the News, devoted to matters of in- 
terest to the group. They may vote 
for the Caldecott and Newbery 
Award books, and may further en- 
courage library work with children 
through their support of the Melcher 
Scholarship Fund. 


If you are not already a member 
of I.L.A. or A.L.A., why not check 
those sections devoted to the interests 
of children’s librarians when you pay 
your dues? 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


*OPERATION LIBRARY 

As of April 1, 1957, thirty Jaycee 
state organizations had adopted 
“Operation Library” as a major 
project, and in a good number of 
the remaining states local Junior 


Chambers of Commerce wert 
launched on community programs 
for library improvement. All activi- 
ties are conducted in close co-opera: 


tion with the state library agencies 
and with local librarians. 
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State library agencies purchased 
10,000 of the Jaycee “Operation Li- 
brary” brochure through the Public 
Libraries Division office at ALA 
Headquarters, indicating, according 
to Arthur Parsons, Jr., Chairman of 
the PLD Coordinating Committee on 
“Operation Library”, the broad scale 
of the endeavor. Mr. Parsons re- 
ported on the activities, state by 
state, at the ALA Annual Conference 
in Kansas City and urged all librar- 
jans who are involved in the pro- 
gram to send information to him at 
the Omaha, Nebraska, Public Li- 


Cecil Edmonds, national Jaycee 
“Operation Library” chairman, an- 
nounces a contribution of $500 from 
the Gerstenslager Company toward 
the project’s budget. Edmonds feels 
that “Operation Library” will be re- 
adopted for next year as a class one, 
civic service program of the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at the 
Jaycees’ annual convention in Mil- 
waukee, the week of June 25. 


*LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK 
AWARDS 


On April 25 the American Library 
Association presented the first ALA 
Liberty and Justice Book Awards of 
$5,000 each to William H. Whyte, 
Jr, for The Organization Man 
(Simon and Schuster); Alpheus 
Thomas Mason for Harlan Fiske 
Stone: Pillar of the Law (The Vik- 
ing Press, Inc.); and James T. 
Thurber for Further Fables for Our 
Time (Simon and Schuster). The 
awards were made at a ceremony 
held in the Donnell Library Center 
of the New York Public Library. 

Dr. Robert B. Downs, Chairman 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, and Director, University 
of Illinois Library, who presided, 
said that 225 books published in 
1956 were submitted for the awards 
which were made possible by a grant 
to the ALA by the Fund for the 
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Republic. Similar $5,000 awards will 
be made by ALA next year for three 
books published in 1957 which 
“make distinguished contributions to 
the American tradition of liberty and 
justice.” 

The Organization Man won for 
William H. Whyte, Jr., in the cate- 
gory of Contemporary Affairs and 
Problems (nonfiction). Honorable 
mention was awarded Margaret 
Mead for New Lives for Old (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., Inc.). 


Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the 
Law won for Alpheus Thomas 
Mason in the category of History 
and Biography (nonfiction). Honor- 
able mention was awarded to the 
late Zechariah Chafee for Three 
Human Rights in the Constitution of 
1787 (University of Kansas Press) 
and Blessings of Liberty (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.); to Walter Gelhorn for 
Individual Freedom and Govern- 
mental Restraints (Louisiana State 
University Press); to James Morton 
Smith for Freedom's Fetters (Cornell 
University). 


Further Fables for Our Time won 
for James T. Thurber in the cate- 
gory of Imaginative Literature (fic- 
tion, poetry or published drama). 
Honorable mention was awarded to 
Borden Deal for Walk Through the 
Valley (Charles Scribner’s Sons); 
to David Karp for All Honorable 
Men (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.); to 
Shirley E. Pfoutz for Whipping Boy 
(Julian Messner, Inc.; to Reginald 
Rose for Six Television Plays (Simon 
and Schuster); and to Elizabeth 
Spencer for Voice at the Back Door 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.). 


Dr. Downs said that the “purpose 
of the ALA Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards is to draw attention 
of Americans to outstanding books 
in this important area; to encourage 
authors and publishers in creating 
such books; to recognize those who 
do so.” 
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¢ THE EDUCATION OF LIBRAR- 
IANS 


The Humanities and the Library; 
Problems in the Interpretation, Eval- 
uation and Use of Library Materials 
—which the American Library Asso- 
ciation will publish late in June— 
represents an important new devel- 
opment in the theory and practice 
of library education at the graduate 
level. 

The book offers, according to Les- 
ter Asheim, its principal author, “a 
new approach to teaching the basic 
principles and skills of librarianship.” 
The book he has produced exem- 
plifies this approach. It presents the 
basic literature of the humanities— 
religion, philosophy, art, music, lit- 
erature—in general, and by way of 
specific examples. It shows how the 
subject matter in each area affects 
library practices. And it presents the 
various applications of the tech- 
niques of librarianship which grow 
out of these requirements. 

This organic approach to library 
training has aroused much interest 
in library circles, and the present 
book has been financed by a Car- 
negie grant to the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
of which Lester Asheim is Dean. The 
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book is designed to show the kind 
of library science course which can 
be developed in terms of the new 
approach. But by its completeness 
in each area it treats it can likewise 
serve as an actual syllabus for such 
a course. In many places, the pub- 
lishers believe, it will be used di- 
rectly as a text. 


¢ LIBRARY BOARD MEMBERS 


The practical Home-Study course, 
“How to be a Good Library Board 
Member,” which is co-sponsored by 
the American Library Association 
and the University of Chicago, is 
available at a cost of $27.50. More 
than two hundred trustees in all 
parts of the country—many in 
groups—have already enrolled since 
the course was initially introduced. 
Many letters have been received in- 
dicating that “students” are de- 
lighted with the substance and con- 
duct of the course and feel they are 
greatly benefited by their work. The 
syllabus for the course is now offered 
for sale separately by the Home- 
Study Department. The price is 
$2.00. For full information, write to 
the University of Chicago Home- 
Study Department, 1375 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Materials Offered 





® The Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, has a run of The IIlinois 
State Register from January 1, 1910, to February 28, 1942, inclusive. The 
file is bound in buckram and is in excellent condition. The library will be 
glad to dispose of this file to any library which will call for it. 


® The Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois, owns a large supply 
of view-masters. Librarians who do not have an adequate number of viewers 
may borrow a few view-masters on a permanent loan. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 





POSITIONS OFFERED 
¢ BELLEVILLE 


Three positions are open. 

Head Librarian: either young man or woman, must have library training 
and administrative experience; salary, $5,400. 

General Assistant: must have library training, with or without experience; 
salary, $4,200. 

Children’s Librarian: must have some library training and experience; salary 
$3,000 (depending on qualifications). 

References required. 

Belleville is a thriving community (estimated population of 36,500), and is 
located fourteen miles southeast of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Apply: Miss Bella Steuernagel, Librarian, Belleville Public Library, Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 


* EAST MOLINE 


Position offered in adult services, some cataloging. 

Small library; town population 14,000 

Schedule: 36-hour week (two evenings) 

Sick leave according to service 

Salary: open 

State education, qualifications, and salary expected 

Apply: Mrs. Mildred Schulz, Librarian, Public Library, East Moline, 
Illinois. 


* WATSEKA 


A position is available for a forward looking graduate librarian, interested in 
co-operative library services, in a city of over 5,000 in a growing com- 
munity. 

Apply: Miss Helen Wise, 125 Lincoln Ave., Watseka, IIlinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted: Position as Librarian or Assistant Librarian by Wisconsin native, 
age 41. Desire city of at least 50,000 or assistantship in community of 
100,000. 

Education: M. S. in L. S., Western Reserve, 1950; Ph.B., Marquette Univer- 
sity, 1-949. 

Experience: Milwaukee Public Library; Kearney & Trecker Corp. Engineer- 
ing Library; Cincinnati Public Library; Head Librarian, Maysville, Ken- 

- tucky, Public Library; Head Librarian, Vaughn Public Library, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. 4 
Remarks: Experienced in public relations and building up tired libraries. 
Address: Edward R. Dax, Vaughn Public Library, Ashland, Wisconsin. 





